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PREFACE 


This book is intended to teach students who already have a 
good basic knowledge of English the correct usage of some common 
words and constructions which tend to be misused by Russian speakers, 
mainly owing to the influence of their native language. Many of the 
words belong to groups of two or more which are close in meaning and 
therefore difficult to differentiate, especially when they are translated 
into Russian by the same word. In stich cases even good dictionaries are 
often little help. The words and constructions chosen are ones which 
occur frequently, in various situations. Altogether about one hundred 
and fifty words and constructions are dealt with. 

The book consists of a series of alphabetically-arranged units (58 
in all), each devoted to a certain word, group of words, or construc- 
tion. The meaning and usage of each is explained, usually with particu- 
lar reference to other words of similar meaning and, where this is con- 
sidered helpful, to its Russian translation equivalent(s). Most of the 
explanations concern lexical usage, but in some cases grammatical 
points are also dealt with and considerable attention is paid to stylistic 
distinctions. (See Notes on Style, p. 6.) The explanations are 
illustrated by numerous and varied examples, and cross-references to 
other units are given where necessary. At the end of each unit there is 
an exercise (in some cases more than one), which provides an opportu- 
nity for students to check their understanding of the explanation and 
practise correct usage. 

The aim of the book is to help students to avoid typical mistakes. 
However, mention and quotation of the mistakes themselves have been 
kept to a minimum; the students’ attention is directed first and fore- 
most to correct usage. 

The book may be used as an aid to the teaching of both spoken and 
written English. For example, when students misuse one of the words 
or constructions dealt with in the book, the teacher refers them to the 
relevant unit, which they read either in class or at home. Then they 
do the exercise(s) and finally correct their own mistakes. The book 
may also be used by students independently, in order to avoid making 
mistakes in the first place, for example, when preparing talks or writing 
essays in English. 

As regards the order of words discussed within one unit, this is 
alphabetical except in those cases where it is logically necessary to treat 
the words in a different order (for example, in order of frequency, or of 
the general to the particular). At the end of the book there is an index 
of all words discussed, to help readers find words which do not come 
first in their unit, and an index of Russian words given as translations. 

The material for this book was originally written for English lan- 
guage classes with senior students of the English Department of Lenin- 
grad University, and has proved a valuable aid to teaching, both for oral 
and written work. The author hopes that other teachers will find it 
equally useful. 

J.P, 
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NOTES ON STYLE 


Many words in a language are neutral from the stylistic point of 
view, that is, they may be used in practically any situation, from a 
conversation among friends to a paper on linguistics or some other aca- 
demic subject. Others, however, are restricted to a certain type of situa- 
tion. For example, by all means, which sounds quite natural when speak- 
ing to an older person or one whom one knows only slightly, would 
sound strange, even ridiculous, if addressed to a friend. Conversely, OK, 
which is commonly used among friends, is quite unsuitable in the first 
type of situation. These two types of situation are usually called formal 
(the first type) and informal (the second type) and the expressions for- 
mal style and informal style are used of words and constructions which 
are restricted to one type. Formal and informal here are best translated 
into Russian as odunuanbHpiai and HeodunuabHblii (pasrosopHiii), although 
the English and Russian concepts do not exactly coincide, as can be 
seen from the table given below. Colloquial is also widely used in the 
same sense as informal with reference to style. However, in this book 
the terms formal and informal have been adopted as the basic ones in 
defining stylistic values. 

Formal and informal are of course not absolutely separate catego- 
ties; there are varying degrees of formality, from the very formal (for 
example, a speech at a conference) to the very informal (for example, a 
conversation between close friends). Situations which have a certain de- 
gree of formality but not enough to be classed as formal can be called 
semi-formal. An example of a semi-formal situation is that of a student 
addressing a teacher in a conversation class. Since semi-formal is not 
treated as a stylistic category distinct from formal and informal but 
rather as an intermediate stage between them, words classed as either 
formal or informal may be used in semi-formal situations, but those de- 
scribed as very formal or very informal (highly colloquial) should be 
avoided. 

The following table will show more clearly in what situations for- 
mal, informal and semi-formal style are appropriate. 


Formal Informal 
— addressing strangers and peo- — addressing friends and rela- 
ple one knows only slightly, tions; 
esp. if older; — addressing children; 
— addressing people who are more — among young people, even if 
senior (eg at work); they do not know each other 
— in speeches, lectures, papers at well; 
conferences, etc.; — in letters to friends and rela- 
— in business letters; tions; 
— in essays, articles, literary — in dialogues between friends 
narrative and description.? and oe and any young 
people; 


— in compositions and_ stories 
told from a personal point of 
view. 


1 This is the general, traditional tendency. However, the question of 
style in literary works is in fact more complex, since here the choice de- 
pends not so much on external factors as on the individual writer’s crea- 
tive needs. Thus a writer may choose any style which he considers zp- 
propriate to his artistic purpose, and change from one style to another 
in order to achieve a certain effect. 
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Semi-Formal! 
— addressing people whom one knows more than slightly but not well, 
eg teachers, colleagues, neighbours; 
— in letters to such people; 
— addressing strangers of about the same age or younger. 


As regards the illustrative examples in this book and the sentences 
in the exercises, the situation is given in brackets at the beginning 
where this is considered necessary. The use of a dash before a sentence 
(eg —There’s a park near our house) to indicate direct speech also gen- 
erally implies that the situation is informal (or semi-formal) and that 
formal style is therefore not appropriate here. Readers should naturally 
not assume from this convention (adopted for convenience) that the spo- 
ken language is always informal or semi-formal in style. It is clear 
from the above table that this is not so. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


COD — Concise Oxford Dictionary 

SOED — Shorter Oxford English } see Sources 
Dictionary 

affirm. — affirmative 

cf. — compare 

colloq. — colloquial 

eg (exempli gratia) — for example 

i. e. (id est) — that is 

interr. — interrogative 

intrans. — intransitive 

neg. — negative 

no. — number 


Pp. — page 

pi. — plural 
sg. — singular 
sl, — slang 


smb. — somebody 
smth. — something 
trans. — transitive 


TYPOGRAPHICAL CONVENTIONS 


Bold type is used for: 
— head words and phrases 


— important words and phrases discussed in the text (when given 
for the first time) and those to which the reader’s attention is 


drawn. 
Italics are used for: 
— emphasis 
— all examples 


— words and phrases discussed in the text, except those in bold 


type (see above) 
Quotation marks are used for: 
— quotations 
— meanings of words and phrases 


Brackets within examples indicate that the word(s) enclosed may 
or may not be included. At the beginning of examples they specify the 
situation where necessary. After examples they include explanations or 


comments about meaning or style. 
An oblique stroke (/) indicates an alternative. 
A dash (—) before an example indicates direct speech. 
An asterisk (*) before an example indicates that it is incorrect. 


Accident, Incident 


An accident is something that happens unexpectedly or 
by chance, especially something unpleasant, undesirable. 


eg 1. Her father was killed in a car accident. 

2. There was a serious railway accident near London 
yesterday. 

3. He had an accident at work. A crate fell on him 
and injured his shoulder. 
(Such accidents are officially called industrial ac- 
cidents.) 

4, — John’s left the door unlocked. 
— I’m sure it was an accident. 

5. — I'm afraid I’ve broken a glass. 
— Oh, don’t worry. Accidents will happen. 


By accident is used in the same sense as accidentally 
in such sentences as: 


6. Our luggage was sent on to Rome by accident. 


An incident is an event, especially one of relatively 
minor importance. It is not necessarily unexpected or un- 
pleasant. 


eg 7. There were several amusing incidents during the 
journey. In one of them Alan got off the train to 
buy a newspaper and nearly got left behind. 
8. She told us about an incident in her childhood 
which had made a deep impression on her. 
9. He tends to exaggerate the importance of minor 
incidents. 


Incident is also used more specifically to denote a rel- 
atively minor hostile act, for example, a protest, an attack, 
a clash between small numbers of troops. 


eg 10. The Conservative candidate was shouted down in 
an incident at last night's election meeting. 


11. A bomb exploded in a department store in Lon- 
donderry yesterday. No one was killed but several 
people were injured in the incident. 

12. There have been several border incidents during 
recent weeks. 


With reference to a literary work (a story, novel or 
play) incident has practically the same meaning as episode, 


that is, a piece of action which can be considered sepa- 
rately. 


eg 138. The incident in the restaurant shows Brian’s 
character very clearly. 


Incidental means “occurring as an occasional part, accom- 
panying but not forming an essential part.” 


eg 14. That conversation was purely incidental. Every- 
thing had been decided long before. 


15. He was given an extra £50 to cover incidental 
expenses. 
Incidentally means “by the way”. 


eg 16. I’m sure you'll enjoy the book. Incidentally, the 
author went to the same school as my brother. 


Exercise. Which of the two words accident or incident would you 
apply to the following situations? 


1. Your mother burns herself with an electric iron. 2. You leave 
the key in the lock of your front door. 3. There is a confrontation 
between some strikers and the police. 4. Some workmen on a building 
site are injured by falling bricks. 5. During a performance of “Hamlet” 
a cat walks onto the stage. 6. A bomb explodes in a street in central 
London. 7. A friend of yours drops tea on a book which you have lent 
him. 8. Some foreign soldiers are driven back by border guards. 9. A 
car crashes into a tree. 10. While walking along the street you are 
stopped by a man who mistakes you for a friend of his. I1. A forest 
fire is started by a cigarette end thrown down by a hiker. 12. A holi- 
day-maker is drowned while bathing. 13. A customer in a shop is un- 
justly accused of stealing. 14. An intruder manages to get into Bucking- 
am Palace. 15. Your sister slips on the ice, falls and breaks her arm. 


Again, Once Again, Once More, One More Time 


Again is the most widely used. 


eg I. Please come and see us again some time. 
2. You must never do that again. It’s dangerous. 
8. I enjoyed the film so much that I should like to 
see it again. 
4. I asted him again the next day. 
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It is also the usual form for teachers to use in such 
orders and requests as: 


5. Say that again. 
6. (Will you) read the last sentence again, please. 


The form with “will you” is more polite. (See p. 98.) 


Once again and once more are more formal in style and 
tend also to be more emphatic. 


eg 7. (On the radio) — And now (to end the news) here 
are the main points once again. 
8. Once more he gazed in wonder at the beautiful 
view before him. 


One more time is mainly confined to the context of 
jazz and similar music, when during the performance the 
singer or leader calls for the tune (with or without the 
words) to be repeated, usually for the last time. It is not 
usual in ordinary conversation. 


Exercise. Translate the following sentences into English taking the 
style into consideration. 


1. (Tpenodasameas na 3anamuax) —JVlpoutute, noxasnyiicta, eme 
pas. 2. ([[penodasamenb na 3anamuax) — [loptopute mocaeaHee c0BO 
eule pas. 3. Uepes Mecail eMy NpHLocb emse pas noexaTb B Mocxsy. 4. 
Copetckne xoKkKeucTel (ice-hockey players) ewe pa3 mposBunH cBOH 
npeumyulectBa (superiority). 5. — Xorenocb 6p elle pas noOmarozapuTe 
npodeccopa JKoyuca 3a ero OnecTallluii AoKan. 6. A xouy ellle pa3 cxOANTb 
Ha BbiIcTaBKy. 7. B cBoeli peud Mpembep-MHHUCTp ellle pas NOAYeEpKHY BaxK- 
HOCTb Aoropopa o pa3zopy2Kenuu. 8. — Cnpocu ero ene pas. Ou, HaBep- 
Hoe, He C/bIWan. 9. CHOBa NpHliia BecHa, HO HM JacKoBoe comHue (gen- 
tle sunshine), Hu NeHve NTH yxe He AocTaBlaaN efi panoctu. 10. (I penoda- 
samenb Ha 3anamuax) —Bb oTBeuanu mnoxo. Ha cnenyoueli Hegene 
a cmpowy Bac emje pas. 11. Eue pa3 HamoMHHalo: KYpvTb B YHHBepCHTe- 
Te ctporo Bocnpemjaetcs. (Note that remind must be followed by a per- 
sonal object.) 12. — Tlapalire pbixynaemca eile pas. 


Already 


Already is often more emphatic than the Russian yxe 
and means “sooner than one would expect”. It therefore 
sounds strange when no emphasis is intended, as in the 
sentence My father is sixty already. In most situations it 
would be better to say simply My father’s sixty (now). 

It should also be noted that already in final position 
is particularly emphatic and carries the main stress: 


eg —TI ,know those words al‘ready. 
—TIve seen that film already. 
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More often already occupies one of the other (less emphatic) 
positions characteristic of adverbs, namely: 
(1) between the subject and the verb; 


eg 1. I already know those words. 
2. He already speaks English fluently. 


except with the verb ¢o be, when it follows the verb; 


8. Don’t stop me now. I’m already late. 
4. He was already dead when they found him. 


(2) between the auxiliary and the following participle: 


5. She’s already gone to bed. 
6. I’ve already seen that film. 


(3) between a modal verb and a following infinitive: 


7. She could already see the house. 
8. They may already know about the change of time. 


In the above examples already is not stressed. 
In literary prose already may occupy the emphatic initial 
position. 


eg 9. Already she regretted her hasty words. 
10. Already the snow was beginning to melt in the 
sunshine. 


Exercise. Read the following Russian sentences, decide whether to 
interpret yoxxe emphatically or not, and then translate the sentences in- 
to English accordingly. You may give both an emphatic and a non-em- 
phatic version in some cases. 


1. — Muuia yxe xoguT B wkory. 2. Topog elle Mojogoli, a Hace- 
JleHve yxKe gocturmo 150 tpicay. (Use fo have a population of ... ) 
3. Hosoe o6o0pygoBaHve y2Ke ycTaHOBIeHO Ha MHOFHX 3aBoAax Topoda. 
(See p. 46.) 4. —Tloroponutecb. Yoxe gesaTtb uacop. 5. Yxe yersepTb 
Beka CYWECTBYIOT TOproBble OTHOWWeHHA MeK AY HauiuMii ctpaHamu. (Use 
trading relations.) 6. — Mbl He BHgZeNHCb BOT yxKe NATb JleT. 7. — Bot 
3TO yxKe ayumwe. 8. — Yxe He B MepBblli pas A Bue 3feCb 3TOFO CTapHka 
c co6aukol. (See for the first time, p. 59.) 9. — Baut chin yKe »KeHaT? 
10. Yoxe HefanekKo To BpeMx, Korga BCe XKHTeIH roposa G6yAyT KuATb 
B COBpeMeHHBIX KBapTHpax. (Use /¢ will not be long before ... ) 11. Mbt 
yxe Cielaiu 3T0 ynpaxHenne. 12. —Ckamute, moxamyiicra, Angpeli 
Hukowiaesuy yxe npuuen? 13, Bricrapka OTKpbLIaCb TOIbKO Tp JHA TOMY Ha- 
3a, HO MbI yKe ycleH Ha Heli NoOpiBaTb. 14. ToKtop cka3aq, uTo Oosb- 
HOH yoKe HUKOrgZa He CMoxKeT BUgeTb. 15. Mosogol mucatenb yxKe ABJA- 
eTCA aBTOPOM AByX POMAaHOB. 


Apparent(ly), Evident(ly), Obvious(ly) 


All these words are used in the general sense of “clear- 
(ly), plain(ly)”. For example, any of them could be used 
in the sentences: 
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1. His surprise was apparent/evident/obvious. 
2. They have apparently/evidently/obviously been de- 
layed. 


However, they are not interchangeable in all cases, and 
even when they are, there is often a difference of emphasis 
or style. 

Apparent(ly) may imply a contrast between appearance 
and reality, meaning “seeming to be so but not (necessar- 
ily) so”. 

eg 3. His concern for their safety was more apparent 

than real. 

4. In spite of her apparent indifference she was very 
fond of her parents. 

5. — Has he gone? 
— Apparently. 


Apparent is characteristic of formal style. (See examples 3 

and 4 above.) In everyday conversation such sentences 

would be rephrased, for example, as follows: 

worried about their safety. 

as worried about their safety 
as he seemed. 


6. He wasn’t really 


seemed indifferent but in fact ... 
didn’t seem to care about ... but she was 
really ... 


7. She 


The adverb apparently is not confined to formal style. 
(See example 5 above.) It is also used in the sense of “as 
it turns/turned out” (oKa3pIBaeTca). 


eg 8. | thought he was a Londoner but apparently he 
was born and brought up in Bristol. 
9. Apparently he has apologized. Or so Martin told me. 


Evident(ly) and obvious(ly) do not imply a contrast be- 
tween appearance and reality. They have practically the 
same meaning but evident(ly) implies a more rational, 
logical approach to the situation, suggesting a conclusion 
based on evidence. It is therefore characteristic of formal 
style. 


eg 10. He looked at his garden with evident pride. 
11. It soon became (evident) that the two processes 
were closely linked. 
12, She was evidently unfit to travel that day. 
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Obvious(ly) is more subjective, more emotional, implying 
that something must be recognized, that there is no possible 
doubt about it. It is therefore widely used in conversation 
and informal writing. 


eg 13. It was obvious that he didn’t want to talk about it. 
14. — So you think that it was Roger who got him 
the job? 
— Yes. It’s obvious. 
15. That’s an obvious mistake. 
16. There’s no answer. They’ve obviously gone out. 
17. He’s obviously got a gift for music. 


Exercise. Reword the following sentences, replacing the words in 
italics by apparent(ly), evident(ly), or obvious(ly) .Insome cases there may 
be both a formal and an informal version. Remember that the adverbial forms 
usually come between the subject and the verb, unless it is the verb fo 
be, in which case they follow the verb. With analytical forms, the ad- 
verb stands between the auxiliary and the notional verb. 


1. — It’s quite clear that the train has gone. 2. —Is she happy in 
her new job? —/t seems so. 3. He spoke eloquently and with emotion 
which was clear to the audience. 4. There can be no doubt that the ex- 
istence of private schools perpetuates social inequality. 5. —It was 
absolutely clear that the students were unprepared. 6. The evidence sug- 
gests that this manuscript belongs to an earlier period. 7. —I1 always 
thought they were poor but, as it turns out, they are quite well off. 
8. He was staring out of the window; he seemed deep in thought. 
9.— There can be no doubt that the fire was started deliberately. 10. /é 
is clear that the conditions in which the experiment was conducted were 
unfavourable, because the data obtained conflicts with that previous- 
ly collected. 11.— There is no doubt that he was telling the truth. 
12. —IJt seems that the plan for an extension to the library has been 
approved. 


Appear, Seem, Turn Out, Prove 


Appear and seem both mean “to give the impression of 
being”. (Appear also has other meanings, one of which is 
discussed below.) 

Seem is more widely used in this sense than appear, 
which is confined mainly to formal style. Thus in some 
sentences either verb can be used, the difference being 
stylistic. 


eg 1. She seems/appears (to be) happy. 
2. He seemed/appeared surprised by the news. 
3 It seems/appears that there has \ been an acci- 
There seems/appears to have dent. 
4, It seems/appears so. 
5. — I’ve been walking in the rain. 
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— So it seems/appears. 
(=Your wet clothes give that impression.) 


Seem and appear in such sentences usually correspond 
to kazsaTpca. However, they are by no means always appro- 
priate translations of this Russian verb. For example, they 
should generally be avoided when translating such sentenc- 
es as: 


a. — Ou, KaxkeTca, poansica B Mocxse. 
b. — Kaoketca, OH Hamvcasl HOBY!O KHHTY. 
c. — Tlopa, kaxetca. 


Here | think or I believe (more formal) are usually the 
best translations. 


eg 6. —I think/believe he was born in Moscow. 
7. —I think/believe he’s written a new book. 
8. — 1 think it’s time (to go/start, etc.). 


Seem and appear (in the sense discussed above) can 
express only the imperiective aspect (Russian Ka3atTbca, 
Oka3biBaTbea). The idea expressed by the Russian verb oxa- 
3aTbea (i.e. the perfective aspect) is rendered by turn out 
(to be) or prove (to be). 


eg. 9. OH oKa3aJica Mmpas. 
turned out d 
Al { proved \ to be right. 
10. )KenuinHa oka3aiacb H3BeCTHOH aKTpHcoli. 
The woman { fates au \ to be a famous actress. 
11. Okas3aJiocb, 4TO HallH Apy3bA y2Ke yexaJn. 
It turned out that our friends had (already) left. 


Prove is more formal than turn out, and less widely used 
in this sense. In addition, it cannot be followed by that... 
in sentences like no. 11 above. 

Another meaning of appear (in fact its main meaning) 
is “to come into view, to become visible”. 


eg 12, As Janet was looking across the field the figure 
of a man appeared in the distance. As he came 
nearer she recognized him as the owner of the 
nearby farm. 


In such sentences appear usually corresponds to the Rus- 
sian NoABJaTbcaA/nosBuTbca. However, it should not be used 
as an equivalent of the Russian verb to mean simply “come 
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in/along”, etc., “enter”, “arrive”, as in the following sen- 
tences: 


* As they were discussing what to do next, their fath- 
er appeared in the room. (=came into the room) 

* The day after the article was published, several 
art-dealers appeared at the Powells’ house. (=came to, 
arrived at) 


In such cases appear gives a slightly ridiculous impression 
of becoming (suddenly) visible. Here come in(to)/aiong, etc., 
enter (formal style) or arrive should be used, according to 
the context. 


eg 13. As they were discussing what to do next, their 
father came into the room. 


14. The day after the article was published, several 
art-dealers came to/arrived at the Powells’ house. 


The colloquial use of moaBaatpca in such sentences as Ou 
NOABHICA TobKO B 10 4acop can be translated by turn up. 


15. He didn’t turn up till len o'clock. 


Exercise 1. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. —Ona, kaxketca, gosombHa. 2. —Ige Opa? — Kaxetcn, on 
6onen. 3. Be3 me6enH KoMHaTa Kazasiacb mpoctopHee. 4. K ee yauBAeHHIO, 
KOMHaTa OKa3aiacb coBceM KpouleyHoH. 5. —PeGenok, KaxkeTca, cHHT. 
G6. — Mue foka3atocb, YTO OHA 4TO-TO cKpbIBaeT. 7. —Oxa3anocb, 4TO 
OHH y2Ke 3Hakombl. 8. OGellaHHbIH ABopell OKa3aICA CKPOMHbIM OAHO9STAK- 
HbIM JOMBKOM c Hosypaspywenusim (dilapidated) kppuipiom. 9. OxoTHuky 
Nokasaocb, YTO C3aqH XpycTHysia BeTKa. (Use fo crack.) 10. Kasanocs, 
OK Ab HHKOrJa He KoHUHTCA. 11. —OH, KaxkeTCA, cMeuManucT mo cep- 
HeuHEIM 3a6onepanHam. 12. [pu mpopepke oKa3amocb, 4TO MHcpopMauua, 
H3JIOMKeHHAA B CTATbe, COOTBETCTBYeT AelicTBUTebHOCTH. (Use to be cor- 
rect.) 13. —Ou, okaspiBaeTca, TOAbKO BYepa MpHexat. 14. Monogzoh 4e- 
JIOBEK, C KOTOPbIM OH eXaJl B Moesge, OKa3aICA KOJMerol ero oTUA. 


Exercise 2. Read the following sentences, saying in each case wheth- 
er you think the use of appear is justified or not. If you think not, 
replace it by a more appropriate verb, for example, come (in/along, etc.), 
enter, arrive. 


1. Soon a small dot appeared in the sky above their heads; 
it was the long-awaited plane. When it landed two men appeared. 
2. There was a sound of voices in the corridor; then the door opened 
and Mr Dent appeared in the room, accompanied by his secretary. 3. The 
crowd suddenly moved and one of the brothers was pushed into the road. 
Just at that moment a bus appeared and knocked him down, killing him 
instantly. 4. About ten minutes after the lesson had started, the com- 
manding officer appeared in the classroom. 5. As Derek was waiting 
for the boat back to the mainland a naval officer appeared before him. 
6. The ship appeared on the horizon. 7. At about eleven o’clock, when 
everybody was going to bed, Martin appeared at the house and asked 
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if he could stay the night. 8. Jill turned away, overcome by grief, and 
stepped into the road. A lorry appeared but she did not seem to notice 
it. 9. Lord Moping’s doctor said that he was making good progress 
and would appear in a few minutes. 10. Two hours later Mr Loveday 
again appeared in the asylum, saying that he had enjoyed his outing but 
would now stay there for good. 11. —He promised to come at four 
but didn’t appear until nearly six. 12. It was not long before the po- 
lice appeared and began asking questions, 


Big, Large, Great 


To denote simply size (more than average size) either 
big or large may be used (or, in a few cases, great). (See 
below.) 


eg a big room/flat/house or: a large room/flat/house 
a big town/city a large town/city 
a big field/park/garden a large field/park, etc. 
a big bag/suitcase a large bag/suitcase 
a big knife/fork/plate a large knife/fork, etc. 
a big meal/breakfast/dinner a large meal/breakfast, etc. 
a big appie/pie/cake/loaf a large apple/pie/cake, etc. 


The difference here is stylistic; big is more colloquial than 
large. Thus in conversation and informal writing big is the 
usual word, whereas in formal style (especially in writing) 


large is generally preferred. Compare the following pairs of 
sentences: 


eg 1. a. —Is it a big town? (informal style) 
b. John Smith was born in Bingley, a large town 
in the north of England. (formal style) 
2. a. — This suitcase isn’t big enough. (informal) 
b. Next day a distinguished-looking man arrived 
at the hotel, carrying a large suitcase. (formal) 
38. a.—We shall need a big room for the meeting. 
(informal) 
b. The meeting was held in a large room on the 
first floor. (formal) 


Big and large can also be used in this way with ref- 
ererice to people, in the sense of not only tall but broad. 


eg 4. He was a big/large man. 


However, big, when applied to people or their actions, often 
acquires a slightly different meaning. 
(1) grown-up, older; 
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(2 


— 


(3) 


In 


eg 5. Don’t cry. You're a big boy/girl now. 
6. Where’s your big brother/sister? 


important, well-known; 

— the Big Three/Four/Five, etc. —the most important 
or prominent few in any affair, for example, the 
founders or leaders of a party or movement. 

— a bigwig (sl.)— an important person, especially a 
senior official. 

eg 7. They invited all the local bigwigs to the opening 

of the exhibition. 

— a big noise/shot (sl.) — an important person 

eg 8. He’s a big noise/shot in the steel industry now. 

on a large scale; 

— big business — large business enterprises and organi- 
zations, especially collectively (sometimes with sin- 
ister implications) 

eg 9. The new law will be very unpopular with big 
business. 

— a big landowner — a person or collective body which 
owns a large amount of land. 

eg 10. Some farmers rent their farms from big landown- 

ers. 


these expressions big cannot be replaced by large. 
In some idiomatic expressions big refers to a person’s 


opinion of himself or to his behaviour, often in a deroga- 


tory sense: 
— big-headed (sl.) — conceited er mainly by 
— a big head (sl.) —a conceited person f children 
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— to get/grow too big for one’s boots (sl.) — to become 
conceited 

— to talk big (colloq.) — to talk about one’s activities, 
plans, etc. as if they are (or will be) on a very large 
scale 

— big words — words which suggest something very 
significant or on a large scale 

— to think big — to think (in the sense of plan) on a 
large scale (not usually derogatory) 

— to have big ideas —to be ambitious (not usually 
derogatory). Also used with the preposition for. 


eg 11. He’s got big ideas for his son. 


Big is also used with certain nouns derived from verbs 
plus the suffix -er, to mean someone who does something a 
great deal: 


eg 12. — He’s a big eater. 
13, — She’s a big spender. 


However, there are not many such combinations and in 
other cases great is used instead. (See below.) 

The sense of “important” is associated not only with 
people and their activities, as shown by the following ex- 
amples. 


14. — The big moment came at last. 
15. — It’s a big decision. 
16. — The big question is how to get the money. 


Big is used with some abstract nouns, especially nouns 
denoting an emotion, for example, surprise, shock, disap- 
pointment, relief. 


eg 17. It was a big en lead to everybody. 


18. His death { Sumo as } 4 big shock (to them). 


19. It will be a big disappointment (to her). 
20. It’s a big relief to know that John is safe. 


Help is also used with big in a similar way: 
eg 21. Thanks very much. You've been a big help. 


In the above examples big is characteristic of colloquial 
English. In more formal style great is used instead. (See 
below.) 

Large is used in certain expressions of quantity: 


a large amount/quantity/number 
on a large scale 
eg 22. He inherited a large amount of money from his 
uncle. 


These expressions are confined to formal style. (For infor- 
mal equivalents see p. 82.) 

Note that great can also be used in some cases. (See 
below.) 

great 

In some combinations great has preserved its old mean- 
ing, denoting large size or extent. 
(1) in proper names; 


eg The Great Fire of London (1666) 
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The Great Bear (constellation) 

The Great War — the earlier name for what is now 
called the First World War (1914-18) 

The Great Lakes — in Canada 

Great Portland Street —in London (and other street 
names) 

The Great Vowel Shift (in phonology) 


The expression great hall is used as a proper noun in 
many universities to denote the largest (and most impor- 
tant) room, used not only for lectures but for meetings and 
ceremonies. 

(2) in expressions of quantity such as: 


a great deal/amount/number/many 
eg 23. He spent a great deal of time collecting material 
for the new book. 
24, He has published a great number of articles. 
25. The palace has a great many fine rooms. 


(3) with many abstract nouns denoting qualities, emotions, 
states, etc. Here it denotes extent or degree: 


great care wealth distress 
attention poverty agitation 
difficulty ignorance pain 


effort danger shock 
progress courage relief 
disappointment 
eg 26. You must take great care of this book. It’s very 
valuable. 
27. He had great difficulty in persuading his par- 
ents. 


28. His death was a great shock to everyone. 
29. They lived in great poverty. 
80. Great attention is paid to pronunciation. 


Great is also used with nouns formed from a verb plus 
the suffix -er to denote a person who does something often 
or on a large scale. 

eg 31. — He’s a great reader/traveller/theatre-goer/talk- 

er. 


Such combinations are used mainly predicatively, as in 
the above examples. 

In colloquial style great occurs with big as an inten- 
sifier (=very): 
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eg 32. — They live in a great big house in the country. 


In other cases, however, great does not refer to size or 
degree, but to quality. For example, it often means distin- 
guished, eminent, especially when applied to people or their 
activities. 


eg a great man/scholar/writer/actor/leader 
a great city 
a great work (novel, picture, etc.) 
a great speech 


It has this meaning in such proper names as Alexander 
the Great and Peter the Great. 
Sometimes it is closer in meaning to important, as in: 


383. This is a great occasion. 
384. The great day arrived at last. 


In highly colloquial English great may be used in the 
sense of splendid, wonderful, especially in interjections. 


eg 35, — We've got a day off tomorrow. 
— Great! 
36. — That's a great idea. 
87. — Do you know this record? 
— Yes, it’s great. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with big, large or great, taking the 
style (formal or informal) into account where necessary. 


1. (In a book) George Brown grew up in a... industrial town. 
2. —Ineed a... box to put these things in. 3. —Pass me a ... spoon, 
please. 4. —Shaliapin was a ... singer. 5. (/n a newspaper article) A ... 
number of people were injured in the explosion. 6. (/n an essay) In 
addition to their town house they had a ... estate in the country. 7. 
— There’s a ... park near our house. 8. — Philip has made ... progress this 
term. 9. — These shoes are too ... for me. 10. (/n an essay) Among the 
works on show was a... portrait by Titian. 11. (/n a magazine arti- 
cle) Doctors do not recommend having a ... meal in the evening. 12. 
— Is hea ... eater? 13. The pronunciation of the first vowel in Christ- 
mas was not affected by the ... Vowel Shift. 14. (/n a report) They or- 
dered a ... quantity of paper. 15. — Jenny is a... reader. 16. (/n an offi- 
cial announcement) The lecture will be held in the ... Hall. 17. — Tony 
has ... ideas but he isn’t very practical. 18. (/n a prospectus) The uni- 
versity has a ... library covering all branches of knowledge. 19. (/n a 
newspaper article) When allocating council houses and flats, priority is 
given to ... families. 20. — Some of his works are very original but I 
don’t corisider him to be a ... composer. 


Bring, Take, Fetch, Collect 


The usage of bring and take follows the same basic pat- 
terns as come and go. (See p. 31.) 
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To bring means “to carry something or accompany 
somebody towards the place where the speaker is, was, or 
will be”, or (if there is no speaker) “towards the centre of 
attention”. 

To take means “to carry something or accompany some- 
body in any other direction”. 


Nofe. This is of course only one meaning of fo fake. Another mean- 
ing is “to get or lay hold of with the hand(s) or any other part of the 
body, or with an instrument” (Hornby). 


It is therefore wrong for a student to say at a class 
“I’ve forgotten to take my book”. The natural English reac- 
tion to this is “Take it where?”, since take implies any 
direction except towards the place where the speaker is. 
The student should say “J’ve forgotten to bring my book” 
or “I’ve forgotten my book” or “I’ve left my book at home” (but 
not * “I’ve forgotten my book at home’). If the student is not 
at the university but, for example, at home, he should say 
“T forgot to take my (grammar) book to the university 
today”. A similar situation occurs with library books. For 
example, a librarian, speaking at the library, may say “You 
must bring all the books back by the end of term.” The 
borrower, if also speaking at the library, may say “J’il 
bring the other book back tomorrow.” When he is not at 
the library but, for instance, in the classroom or at home, 
he must use take, for example, “/’ve got to take these books 
back to the library.” Note that in formal style, return tends 
to be used instead of bring/take back. For example, an offi- 
cial notice may read ALL BOOKS MUST BE RETURNED 
BY DECEMBER 20TH. 

Here are some more examples illustrating the difference 
between bring and take: 


Bring Take 

1 a. Come to the front and b. Go back to your place 
bring your book with and take your book with 
you. you. 

2 a. Bring me that chair b. Take this chair away. 
so that I can sit down. It’s broken. 

8a. Why haven't you b. You are to take these in- 
brought a medical cer- vitations home to your 
tificate if you were ill? parents. 

4 a. I’ve brought you some b. Let’s take Helen sote 
flowers. flowers. 
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5 a. Come to the concert on b. If you don’t behave your- 


Saturday and bring self I won't take you to 
your friends. the concert. 

6 a. She brought her fian- b. She took the children to 
cé to see me. see their grandparents. 


To fetch means “to go for something and bring it to the 
speaker or centre of attention”. To fetch a person means 
“to go to the place where he or she is and accompany 
him/her to the speaker or centre of attention”. 


eg 7. (Go and) fetch some chatk, please. 
8. There was nowhere to sit, so he fetched some chairs 
from the next room. 
9, I must (go and) fetch my skirt from the cleaner’s. 
10. Fetch a doctor at once. 
11. It’s time to fetch the children from school. 


As can be seen irom examples 7 and 9, go and fetch 
can be used instead of simply fetch. Strictly speaking go 
is superfluous here, as fetch includes the idea of going. The 
use of go in such cases can be understood as a means of 
emphasising the first stage in the process, the initial move- 
ment away from the speaker or centre of attention. 

There are various situations where we first take some- 
thing or somebody to a certain place and later go back to 
the same place to fetch it/him/her. For example, when a 
child is small, one of the parents takes him/her to school in 
the morning and fetches him/her in the afternoon. Bring is 
not appropriate in the last clause, because the parent does 
not stay at the school in the morning but goes back home 
or to work. Thus in the afternoon he/she has to go to the 
school again. Similarly we take our shoes to be mended and 
fetch them a few days later. Other situations include taking 
anything to be mended or cleaned, taking washing to the 
laundry, taking a prescription to the chemist’s. Here are 
some sentences used in such situations: 


Take Fetch 
I2a. I must take my shoes b. I must fetch my shoes 
to be mended. from the mender’s. 
13a. I spilt tea on my dress b. I wanted to wear my 
so I had to take it to blue dress but I didwt 
the cleaner’s. have time to fetch it 


from the cleaner’s. 
14a. Why didn’t you take b. Why didn’t you fetch the 
the washing to the laundry? You know we 
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laundry? I got it all haven’t got any clean 


ready for you. sheets left. 

15a. I took the prescription b. I went to fetch the med- 
to the chemist’s straight icine this morning but 
away. it wasn’t ready. 


Fetch may be replaced by collect in situations where the 
thing or person is ready or waiting to be fetched (or at 
least should be ready). For example, collect could be used 
in all the examples given above (nos. 12b-15b). It may also 
be used in such sentences as: 


16. I must go to the post office to collect my mail, 

17, Tickets booked by telephone must be collected at 
least half an hour before the performance. 

18. She collected the children from school. 

19, Her husband collected her in the car after the 
meeting. 


However, we cannot say, for example: 


* Go and collect some chalk. 

* There was nowhere to sit so he collected some chairs 
from the next room. 

* Collect a doctor. 


Collect is slightly more formal than fetch, although it 
occurs in conversation, too. The phrasal verb pick up may 
be used as a more colloquial alternative. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with the appropriate form of bring, take 
or fetch. Say in which cases fetch can be replaced by collect or pick 
up. 


1. — Don’t forget to ... the keys when you go out. 2. — Have you 
... the magazines you promised me? 3. — You can come but don’t ... 
Mike with you. He gets on my nerves. 4. —I shall be a bit late be- 
cause I’ve got to ... some tablets from the chemist’s first. 5. —... your 
tape-recorder to the party on Saturday. (The host is speaking.) 6. — And- 
rew’s got a bad cough. I shall have to ... him to the doctor’s. 7. —I 
usually ... sandwiches to work. (The speaker is at work.) 8. —I usual- 
ly ... sandwiches to work. (The speaker is at home). 9. —She’s gone 
to ... a parcel from the post office. 10. —If you don’t ... the money 
for the excursion by tomorrow it will be too late. 11. —Oh, dear. It’s 
beginning to rain. I wish I'd... my umbrella. (Think carefuliy here. In 
which direction is the movement?) 12. — Will you go and ... the newspa- 
per while I make the tea? 13. — Could you please ... this letter to the 
post office? It’s rather urgent. 14. — Would you like to ... John with 
you when you come to see me on Sunday? I haven’t seen him for so 
long. 15. — Where’s Helen? —She’s ,.. the children to her mother’s, 
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Britain, Great Britain, England; British, English 


Britain is the name of the whole country, which con- 
sists of England, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

Great Britain includes England, Wales and Scotland, 
but not Northern Ireland. 

The most official name of the state is in fact the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, generally 
abbreviated to the United Kingdom or designated by the 
initials U.K. (The U.K.) 

The British Isles is a geographical name, denoting the 
whole group of islands, and thus including all of Ireland. 

The relation between these names can be seen from the 
following table: 


ere Britain or the ) 

Wat an United K ingdom| The 
aes Great Britain } of Great Britain | British 

rae Ireland and Northern Ire-¢ Isles 
orthern Irelan land (the UK.)| 

The Irish Republic } 


The corresponding adjectives are as follows: 
England — English 
Wales — Welsh 
Scotland — Scottish — the most widely-used form 
Sometimes Scotch, as in Scotch whisky and Scotch pan- 
cakes, or Scots, as in Scots pine. 
Northern Ireland — Northern Irish 
Great Britain sae 
— British 


Britain 

The United Kingdom (U. K.) — there is no correspond- 
ing adjective 

The words United Kingdom or the initials U. K. may 
be used attributively: 


eg the { ne ee \ delegation 


Great Britain is sometimes used in practically the same 
sense as Britain, to denote the whole country, but this is 
not to be recommended on the whole. Note that both Great 
Britain and Britain are officially translated into Russian as 
BeankoOputanua, although some Soviet writers use Bputanna 
as a translation of Britain. 
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The fact that in Russian it is acceptable to use Anrana 
instead of BenukoOputanua in non-formal style should not 
lead Russian speakers to use England instead of (Great) 
Britain. For example, a person who was born in Glasgow 
will be offended if he is told that he comes from England 
or is described as an Englishman. In fact he comes from 
Scotland, or (Great) Britain. With people who really come 
from England, the distinction between England/English and 
Britain/British is not so important in such cases. We may 
say that a person born in London or Bristol or Manchester 
comes from England or from (Great) Britain. Here England 
may be preferred because Britain sounds more formal. 

With reference to the whole country, however, only 
Britain/British (or the United Kingdom) should be used. 
Here are some expressions with the adjective British: 


— the British government 
Prime Minister 
army 
embassy, ambassador 
— a British citizen, British citizenship 
— a British passport 
— British industry/agriculture 


There are some cases where British is not appropriate 
because there is not a single system for the whole of Brit- 
ain. This applies in particular to education and law, where 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, which were joined much 
later than Wales, have their own systems. Thus we say: 


— the educational system of England and Wales 
The English educational system is also used for 
convenience, to avoid the clumsy English and 
Welsh educational system. 

educational system of Scotland/Northern Ireland 
— the \ Scottish/Northern Irish educational system 
— the English/Scottish/Northern Irish legal system 
— English/Scottish/Northern Irish law 


Although there are some customs which are common to 
all parts of Britain, or at least Great Britain, many others 
are restricted mainly to one part of the country. Thus we 
often speak of an (old) English/Welsh/Scottish/Irish! cus- 
tom. With reference to food (traditional dishes, etc.), Eng- 
lish{Welsh, etc. is more common, and also when talking 


1 Because of its common descent and culture, Ireland is treated as a 
whole in such cases, 
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about national character ({he Welsh, Scots and Irish, unlike 
the English, are Celts). Humour, too, is English or Welsh 
or Scottish or Irish, not British. As for art, it can be 
either English/Welsh/Scottish/Irish or British, depending on 
whether artists from one part of the country or from the 
whole country are included. 

In sport, there is a difference between the British team, 
(representing the whole of Britain, or sometimes Great Brit- 
ain) and the England team (representing England only). 
Note the use of England here. English team may mean simply 
a team of Englishmen, not necessarily representing England 
as a whole. 


Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with Britain, the United Kingdom or 
England and any other necessary words. 


1. The official name of the whole country is ... . 2. Great Brit- 
ain consists of ... . 3. Scotland had four universities by the 16th 
century, whereas ... still had only two. 4. The Australian Prime 
Minister is on an official visit to ... . 5. — I’ve bought a book called 
“The Educational System of ... and Wales.” 6. Unemployment is 
much higher in Northern Ireland than in ... as a whole. 7. He was 
born in Wales, but his parents moved to ... when he was only five. 
8. The Bank of Scotland prints its own banknotes but they are accept- 
ed all over ... . 9. Many Indian doctors now work in... . 10. —Last 
year I went to ... on a language course. (The course was held in 
Cambridge.) 


Exercise 2. Fill in the blanks with British, English or England. 


1. 10, Downing Street is the residence of the ... Prime Minister, 
2. —Is he a ... citizen? 3. — Do you like ... food? 4. Kissing under 
the mistletoe is an old ... custom. 5. The ... team reached the final 
in the World Cup. 6. According to ... law, all firearms must be registered. 
7. —You must get a visa from the ... embassy. 8. The ... educational 
system often seems complicated to foreigners. 9. He served in the 
army for many years. 10.—I went to an exhibition of ... portrait- 
painting in the eighteenth century. 11. Not everyone appreciates ... 
humour, 12. The ... flag is called the Union Jack. 13. — What do 
you know about the ... character? 14. The Confederation of ... Industry 
is a body representing all employers in the industrial sphere. 


By All Means, Certainly, Definitely, Of Course, Surely 
By all means can be used to give permission in an em- 
phatic way, in formal style. 


eg 1. — May I come to your lecture tomorrow? 
— By all means or: — Yes, by all means. 
2. — By all means ask me if you have any questions. 


Remember that this phrase is (1) emphatic, (2) confined to 
formal style, and is therefore not often used. In reply to 
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requests (as in example 1) certainly is more common (see 
below) and in sentences such as no. 2, do or, for example, 
be sure to or You are welcome to. 


eg 3. Do 
Be sure to 
You’re welcome to | 


ask me if you have any ques- 
tions. 


Certainly is the usual way of giving permission or ex- 
pressing willingness in formal or semi-formal style. 


eg 4. ~Will you excuse me for a moment? 
— Certainly, 


5. — Would you please give this letter to Mr Smith? 
— Certainly or: — Yes, certainly. 


Note that certainly is pronounced with a high fall. (Avoid 
a rise-fall here.) 
Certainly is also used in the sense of “without doubt”. 
eg 6. The team will certainly lose if Reece doesn’t play. 
7. Yow ll certainly regret it. 
8. He certainly didn’t tell me anything about it. 


Here certainly is not confined to formal or semi-formal 
style, although in colloquial style it is often replaced by 
definitely. (See below.) 

On the whole certainly should be avoided when answer- 
ing a question in the affirmative or expressing agreement 
with some statement. 


eg 9. — Does the river freeze in winter? 
10. — I hear they’re building a new hotel there. 
11, — The buses are very crowded at this time of day. 
In such cases it is usually best to say: 


it does. 
they are. 


In example 11 the question tag aren’t they could be add- 
ed: — (Yes,) they are, aren’t they? 


Although cerlainily alone is not an appropriate response 
to such statements, it may be used in a sentence expressing 
agreement. 


—The buses are very crowded at this time of day. 
—Theg certainly are. 
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— Yes, 


Definitely, like certainly, is used to mean “without doubt”. 
In this sense it is more common than certainly, at least in 
conversation. 


eg 12. — Are you going to the lecture? 
— (Yes,) definitely. 
13. — I shall definitely be there by ten o'clock. 
14. — She definitely locked the cupboard. I saw her. 


When definitely refers to the future (as in examples 12 
and 13) it corresponds to the Russian TouHo or o6s3aTe/bHO. 
In sentences like no. 14 definitely can be translated only 
by Touno. 

Of course has various uses, one of them being an expres- 
sion of willingness to do something requested. It is charac- 
teristic of informal style, in contrast to certainly, which is 


used in response to requests in formal and semi-formal style. 
(See above.) 


eg 15, (Child to parent, brother or sister) 
— Will you help me with my homework? 
— Of course or: — Yes, of course. 
16, (One friend to another) 
— Can you lend me a pound till Saturday? 
— Of course or: — Yes, of course. 


Of course is also used in the sense of “without doubt”. 
Here it differs from certainly and definitely in that it is 
more emphatic, more emotional (besides being more collo- 
quial than certainly), implying that something cannot be 
questioned. 


eg 17. — Are you going to the lecture? 
— (Yes,) of course. 
18, — Of course I told him. 


If strongly stressed, of course may imply that the question 
need not have been asked, and therefore sound rude. 


In other cases of course is weaker, and means the same 
as naturally. 


eg. 19, — I’ve been invited but of course I shan’t go. 
20. — John told me about it, of course. 


Surely is used in American English to express willing- 
ness to do something requested (British English certainly or 
of course). 


eg 21. — Will you mail this letter for me? 
— Surely. 
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In British English, however, surely, although close to cer- 
tainly, is used in a different way, as illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 


22. — Surely you've heard of him. He's one of the 
most well-known modern poets. 
Se cannot believe that you haven’t heard of 
im.) 

28. — He'll remember to phone us, surely. He knows 
we shall be worried. 

24. — Surely you haven’t forgotten those words 
already. 

25, — Surely this wet weather won’t last much longer. 


Surely in an affirmative sentence is generally translated into 
Russian by Heyaxxeru with He: 


26. Surely you’ve heard of him. — Heyxxenn tet He 
CIbIWasl O HEM? 
and vice versa: 
27. Surely you haven't forgotten. — Heyxenn Tot 
3a6blJI?P 


Exercise 1. Give appropriate responses to the following questions, 
requests and statements, taking the situation (formal or informal) into 
consideration and choosing the appropriate style. (Note that would is 
more formal than will and may more formal than can.) 


1. (To a fellow student)— Are you going to the concert tonight? 
2. (A student to a teacher) — May 1 keep this book for another week? 
3. (A student to the sub-dean) — Would you sign this form, please. 
4. (To one’s brother) —Did you turn the light off before you went 
out? 5. (To a neighbour) —It’s very cold today. 6. (To a friend) — 
Will you help me get the tea ready? 7. (To a fellow student) — Will 
John be at the party? 8. (To one’s sister)—Can I take one of these 
envelopes? 9. (To a fellow passenger in the train) Would you be kind 
enough to help me with my suitcase? 10. (To a friend)— Will you 
be in tomorrow night? 11. (/n an office, to a secretary) — May I use 
your telephone? 12. (To one’s brother) — Post this letter for me when 
you go out, will you? 13. (To a stranger who asks the way) — These 
modern blocks of flats all look the same. 14. (A visitor from England 
to a Soviet student)—Is Dickens still popular in this country? 15. (To 
a fellow student)— You will remember to bring your tape-recorder, 
won’t you? 


Exercise 2. Translate the following sentences into English, using 
surely, 


1. —Heyxenu tet 3a6p, uto y Harauin cerogua JleHb pox zeHna? 
2. —Heyxein Tht o HeM He cAblWan? 3. —HeyxelH BbI He BHAT, YTO 
a 3anat? 4. —Heyxenw on ono3gam Ha 3acenaHHe? 5. —Heyxenn Th 
sToro He moHuMaeub? 6, —Heyxenn oH yulen, He 3amiaTuB? 7. — He- 
YK Bbl He CMOTpemH STOT PubM? 8. Hey2KedH OH He H3BUHHICA Neper 
BaMu? 
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Come, Go 


It is an oversimplification to say that come denotes 
movement towards somebody or something whereas go denotes 
movement away. This idea is based on such sentences as: 


la. — Come here. b. — Go away. 

2a. — Come in. b. — Go and fetch some 
chalk. 

3a. — He came into the room. 6. — He went out of the 
room. 


However, these are not the only types of sentence using 
come and go. We also find such sentences as: 


4. — Come away from that dirty water. 

5. She went into the headmistress’s room and came 
out a few minutes later looking rather worried. 

6. After classes the studenis go to the refectory. 

7. — Don’t go to him now. He’s busy. 

8. Richard went up to the doctor and asked her how 
his wife was. 


In these sentences come is used with away and out to denote 
movement away from or out of somewhere; go is used with 
into, to, up to to denote movement into or towards some- 
one or something. Such examples are not isolated cases, but 
occur frequently. 

It is therefore clear that the idea mentioned at the be- 
ginning (that come denotes movement towards, go movement 
away) is only part of the explanation. The full distinction 
between the two verbs can be formulated as follows: come 
denotes movement towards the place where the speaker is, 
or, if there is no speaker, towards the centre of attention, 
that is, the person, thing or place on which the attention 
is focussed at the given moment. (See below.) Go denotes 
all other movement, including movement away from the 
place where the speaker is or from the centre of attention. 
Come can be considered as the marked member of the pair, 
go as the unmarked one. 

To this basic distinction, expressed by the choice of come 
or go, may be added various other distinctions expressed by 
prepositions and adverbs. 


eg to come/go to(wards) — away (from) 
up to 
over to 


in(to) — out (of) 
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In most cases these prepositions and adverbs fulfil a similar 
function to that of the Russian prefixes to the basic verbs 
of motion ugTH— xogquTb; exaTb — e3guTb; for example, moz- 
XOJUTb — NOQOUTH; OTXOZHTb — OTOLTH; yes%KaTb — yexaTb. It 
is not correct that certain prepositions or adverbs, for exam- 
ple, up to may be used only with come or only with go. 
All combinations are possible, as required by the situation. 

The word combinations with come and go listed above 
are stylistically neutral, that is, they are neither especially 
formal nor especially informal, but occur in a wide range 
of situations. In formal style many of them may be re- 
placed by other verbs which take a direct object and denote 
movement in a certain direction without reference to the 
position of the speaker or to the centre of attention. 

eg come/go towards — approach 


in(to) — enter 
out (of)— leave 


up — mount 
down — descend 
back —return 


Come/go to is replaced in formal style by different verbs, 
depending on the context. However, attend is often appro- 
priate: 


school/university/college — attend school, etc. 
a lesson/class/lecture, etc. 
a meeting/conference, etc. 
a concert/performance, etc. 


eg come/go to 


In some cases visit is required by the context: 


eg come/go to a museum/exhibition — visit a museum, etc. 
a palace/cathedral/castle, etc. 


Verbs such as approach, enter, attend and visit are to be 
preferred in very formal style, especially in writing, but 
should be avoided in non-formal style, particularly in con- 
versation. Here come and go are the norm. 

Now here are some pairs of sentences to illustrate the 
basic distinction between come and go. In all these exam- 
ples there is a speaker: 


Come Go 
9a. Come (out) to the front. b. Go back to your place] 
(A teacher standing at seat. or: Go and sit down. 


the front of the class) 
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10a. Come away from the . Go away! I don’t want 
water. (=Move _ to- you standing by me. 
wards me away from 
the water) 

Ila. You are to come and . You are to go and see 
see me at break. the headmistress at break. 

12a. I come to the univer- . 1 go to the university 
sity six days a week. six days a week. 
(A student speaking at (A student speaking, for 
the university) example, at home) 

18a. When did you come . My mother went into hos- 
in? pital yesterday. 
(One patient in a hos- 
pital to another) 

14a. Here comes our bus. . There goes our bus. 
(=The bus is ap- (It is moving away. We 
proaching. We can get have missed it.) 
on it.) 

15a. How did you get here? . How did you get there? 


I came on the bus. 


I went on the bus. 


It is now necessary to modify slightly the statement made 
above, namely that come denotes movement towards the 
place where the speaker is. For it may also denote movement 
towards the place where the speaker was or will be. This is 
easily explained by the fact that the speaker imagines him- 
self in the place where the situation occurred or will occur. 


eg 16. — Vera came to see me yesterday. 
Cf. — I went to see Vera yesterday. 
17, — While I was waiting for the bus John came 
up to me. 


Cf. — When I saw John at the bus stop I 
went up to him. 
18. — Come to my room tomorrow and we'll talk 
about it. 
19. — We’re having a party on Saturday. Would 
you like to come? 


In all the above examples (9-19) there is a speaker in 
relation to whom we regard the given movement. In the 
case of stories told in the third person, however, there is no 
such “speaker”. Consider, for example, this passage from 
“The Case for the Defence”, a story by Graham Greene: 


“Mrs Salmon in 15 Northwood Street had been unable 
to sleep; she heard a door click shut and thought it 
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was her own gate. So she went to the window and 
saw Adams on the steps of Mrs Parker’s house (op- 
posite. — JP). He had just come out and was wear- 
ing gloves.” 


In such cases we need to feel where the attention is fo- 
cussed or concentrated at the given moment. Here it is fo- 
cussed on Mrs Salmon, who was lying in bed unable to 
sleep. Therefore when she gets up and moves towards the 
window go is used. (Come could be used in this sentence 
only if the previous sentence had focussed attention on the 
window.) The man who has just left the house opposite has 
moved nearer to Mrs Salmon than he was when he was 
inside the house, and so come is the only possibility. 

Since the distinction between come and go is not so easy 
to grasp in such cases, let us now take another situa- 
tion. Imagine that a story opens with a description of a 
girl waiting at home for a friend to visit her. In this case 
the waiting girl in a certain place is clearly the centre of 
attention, and movement towards her will be expressed by 
come. 


eg 20. Susan was waiting for her friend to come. 
21. She saw her friend coming along the street. 
22. Her friend came into the room. 


On the other hand, if Susan moves anywhere, go is used. 


eg 28. Susan heard a car stop outside and went over to 
the window to look out. 
24. When she heard the doorbell ring she jumped up 
and went to answer it. 
25. Susan went up to her friend. 


Note particularly the use of went with up to in this type 
of sentence, when the person who is the centre of attention 
moves towards someone else (or some object, for example, a 
building, a door). 

Needless to say, the centre of attention may move away 
from the main character at some points in the story, and in 
such cases the use of come and go relates to the new centre 
of attention. 

When we describe any series of events which includes 
movement, our attention is focussed on one place after anoth- 
er. We are, as it were, mentally present at every place 
in turn, so that we perceive movement towards the given 
place as movement towards ourselves, and movement away 
from it as movement away from ourselves. Native speakers 
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of English perceive movement in this way unconsciously, 
and use the appropriate verbs automatically, whereas foreign 
speakers whose native language does not make this type of 
distinction have to do these things consciously, at least to 
begin with. If they use come instead of go, or vice versa 
when speaking to an English person, the latter will become 
confused and may even be unable to form a correct impres- 
sion of the situation. The spatial relalionships between the 
people and things described are confused or distorted. 

It is interesting to note that in certain situations native 
speakers of English, who generally use come and go without 
any conscious knowledge of the principles which underlie 
their usage, occasionally hesitate between the two verbs. For 
instance, a person in London writing to a friend in Man- 
chester may write: “J hope to go to Manchester next month.” 
From his point of view at the time of writing go is appro- 
priate, and he would say this without hesitation to anyone 
in London. But since at the same time he can imagine his 
letter being read in Manchester and can imagine himself 
there in the future, he may feel a contradictory pressure to 
write “J hope to come ...” Whichever word he finally choos- 
es (and he may choose either) he may feel that it is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

There is another type of sentence where either come or 
go can be used, and where either verb is felt to be equally 


appropriate, although there is a slightly different shade of 
meaning. 


eg 26, — Would you like to go/come to Riga with me 
in June? 


27. — Ann went/came shopping with me. 


Here go is probably more usual, but come may be used in- 
stead to express the idea that the person invited (or men- 
tioned) joined the speaker. The latter idea can also be illus- 
trated by the following sentence: 


28. — We're going to Pavlousk tomorrow. Would you 
like to come? 


Here the use of go in the second sentence is unlikely, as 
it would be repetition. However, “Would you like to go 
too?” sounds quite natural. 

It should also be mentioned that come may be used in 
the sense of “reach”, “arrive”, without particular relation to 
the position of the speaker or the centre of attention. In 
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such cases it is usually followed by the preposition ¢o or an 
adverbial such as home. 


eg 29. — Keep on till you come to a big hotel. Then 


turn right. 

30. — After about an hour they came to the end of 
the road. 

31. — He came home late yesterday. 


However, because of its more frequent use to denote move- 
ment towards the speaker or centre of attention, without any 
terminative element, come is often replaced by get (see p. 63), 
reach or arrive when the terminative element is dominant. 
In conclusion here is a summary of the distinctions be- 
tween come and go. 
Come denotes movement towards: 


either the place where the speaker is, was or will be, 
or the centre of attention (if there is no speaker) 


It is also used with ¢o and certain adverbials in the sense 
of reach, without relation to the speaker or centre of atten- 
tion. 

Go denotes all other movement. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with the appropriate form of co:ne or 
go. 


1. —I haven't got time now. ... and see me after lunch. 2. 
—Don’t ... to him now. He’s busy. 3. —Sometimes I ... to see my 
friends and sometimes they ... to seeme.4. John ... over to the bookshelf 
and began looking at the books. 5. While Judith was ironing her dress 
her mother ... into the room and asked her to ... to the shop for some 
bread. 6. She saw the man ... into a telephone box. He stood there with- 
out even picking up the receiver but when someone knocked on the 
glass he refused to ... out. 7. As David was walking to the station a 
man ... up to him and asked him for a cigarette. 8. Stephen wasn’t 
sure when the train was due to leave, so he ... up to the driver and 
asked him. 9. — ... to my place tomorrow and we'll ... to the pic- 
tures. 10. Hearing a strange noise outside, Mrs Taylor ... to the door, 
opened it and looked out. 11. After walking through the woods for 
more than an hour they ... to aroad. 12. The teacher ... over to the 
cupboard where the boy was hiding and told him to ... out. 13. Jean 
could hear the doctor eee in the next room so she waited in the cor- 
tidor. After a few minutes he ... out and told her that everything was 
all right. 14. As soon as she saw Alan ... into the room she ... up to 
him. 15. She read for a little while and then ... out for a walk. 


Comfortable, Convenient 


Comfortable is formed from the noun comfort, which means 
“physical well-being, a state free from pain or irritation”. 
Thus a comfortable chair is one in which the body feels at 
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ease, comfortable shoes are ones which do not cause the feet 
any pain or irritation. Comfortable is most often used of 
chairs, beds, etc., clothes, houses and flats (meaning comfor- 
tably furnished) and means of transport. However, it may be 
used in a wider sense, to mean. 
(1) having or providing comfort: 


eg 1. He has a very comfortable life. 
2. They have a comfortable income. 


(2) simple and undemanding; 
eg 8. His life had settled into a comfortable routine. 


It is also used of sick people, meaning “free from excessive 
pain”, “as well as can be expected”. 


eg 4. The patient was said to be comfortable after the 
operation. 


Convenient means “avoiding trouble or difficulty”, or 
“serving to make a task easier”. Thus a convenient time for 
a meeting is one which fits in well with one’s other activi- 
ties, a convenient place is one which is easily reached, and 
so on. Various tools and household appliances (for example, 
washing machines, electric mixers, potato-peelers) can be 
called convenient. 

Convenient can be compared with comfortable in the fol- 
lowing examples: 


5. a comfortable seat a convenient seat 
— one in which the — one which is, for exam- 
body feels at ease ple, easy to reach (in a bus, 

theatre, etc.) 

6. a comfortable train a@ convenient train 
— one with soft seats, — one which runs at a 
etc. suitable time 

7. a comfortable dress a convenient dress 
— one which does not — one which can be worn 
restrict one’s movements on various occasions, or is 


easy to wash, etc. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with comfortable or convenient. In 
cases where both are possible, explain the difference in meaning. 


1. — Will ten o’clock be a ... time for you? 2.— There isn’t much 
food value in packet soups but they’re very ... . 3. —I think you will 
be more ... in the armchair. 4. —I want to put on some more ... shoes 
to go shopping. These are hurting me. 5. — The Red Arrow is the 
most ... overnight train to Moscow. 6. —The bed in the hotel was 
very ... . 7, —Foil is very ... for storing food and for cooking, too, 
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for example, roasting chicken. 8. The medical report said that the patient 
was ... . 9. —I like this skirt because it’s so ... . 10. — Their flat is 
more ... than mine. 11. In the evening he liked to relax in a ... chair 
and read or watch television. 12. — It’s very ... to book tickets by tel- 
ephone. 13. —Is your timetable ... this term? 14. (Hostess to guest) 


— Please make yourself ... . 15. — Instant coffee doesn’t taste like real 
coffee. — No, but it’s very . 16. — This settee can be pulled out 
to make a bed. —How ... ! 17. A successful barrister has a ver 


y. 
life. 18. The hours (of work) are not ... for women with children but 
the management refuses to change them. 


Company, Firm, Enterprise 


Most business organizations in Britain and the USA are 
officially called companies. (There are various types of com- 
panies, whose legal position is fixed by company law.) How- 
ever, since company has various other meanings, we do not 
usually say simply He works for a company but, for example, 


1. He works for a steel/oil/shipping company. 


Note the use of the preposition for here. It is also used with 
the names of companies, state-owned organizations, etc. 


Dunlop. ( a company which produces 
rubber goods) 
eg 2. — He works for | BP. (=British Petroleum) 
ICI. (=Imperial Chemical Industries) 
the Post Office. 


Company occurs in conversation and informal writing (as 
can be seen from example | above) but firm is often used 
instead here. 


a chemical firm. 
eg 38. — He works for } an electrical engineering firm. 
a firm of architects. 


Note that firm is preferable to company in any style when 
followed by of, as in a firm of architects above, or when 
followed by the name, as in, for example, the firm (of) Ponds 
(a cosmetic firm). 

However, firm is not used as an alternative to company 
in all spheres. For example, it is not used instead of compa- 
ny in film/television company. 

Note also that neither firm nor company is used of an 
organization which organizes air travel. This is an airline. 

Enterprise is not widely used in the sense of a business 
organization. The meaning is not even given in the SOED 
or the COD, which defines the word as follows: 
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Undertaking, esp. bold or difficult one; courage, 
readiness to engage in enterprises, as “He has no en- 
terprise.” 

(The second sense corresponds to the Russian mnpeanpuumun- 
BOCTD). 

Hornby does not give the meaning of a business organi- 
zation either, but it is included in Chambers’ and Webster’s 
definitions: “a business concern” (Chambers); “a business or- 
ganization” (Webster). Enterprise seems to be used in this 
sense only occasionally when the meaning is implied by the 
context, or when qualified, as in “an industrial enterprise”. 
To speak about enterprises in general, without a context, or 
to say, for example, that someone works at an enterprise (in 
the sense of paOoTraeT Ha nmpeanpuaTHH) is not at all clear. 
Besides, enterprise is confined to formal style. (In some 
cases paSoTaTb Ha npegnpuatuu may be translated as work in 
industry.) 

Enterprise is also used uncountably in the following econ- 
omic terms: 

— private enterprise — the carrying on of production, com- 
merce, etc. by private individuals or companies, not by the 
state (YacTHOe MpeANpHHNMaTeAbCTBO). 


eg 4. The Conservative Party supports private enterprise 
whereas the Labour Party favours nationalisation. 
— free enterprise —— the conduct of business and commerce 
with the minimum of government control. 


eg 5. The supporters of free enterprise claimed that the 
principle of supply and demand was more effective 
than government controls in regulating the economy. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with company, firm or enterprise (sg. 
or pl.). Note that in some cases there may be two versions, one more 
colloquial than the other. 

1. When she left school she got a job with a publishing ... . 2. In 
the Soviet Union all industrial ... are state-controlled. 3. This ... produces 
a wide range of high-quality leather goods. 4. The ... he works for is 
closing two of its factories so he may be made redundant soon. 5. Mr 
Richardson is an expert on ... law. 6. The famous English conductor and 
producer Sir Thomas Beecham showed great ... in inviting the Russian 
opera to London for the first time in 1913 and renting Drury Lane 
Theatre for the season because his associates at Covent Garden did not 
think that such a tour would be successful. 7. The Baltic Shipping ... 
(Bantuiickoe MopcKoe Napoxog”ctBo) was established in 1922. 8. They offered 
the contract toa local building ... . 9. The actors are English but the 
film was made by an American film ... . 10. Her husband works for a 
civil engineering ... in Bristol. 11. A mixed economy is one with a 
combination of nationalisation and private ... . 12. Twinings is a fa- 
mous English ... of tea merchants. 
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Congratulate, Congratulations 


Congratulate and congratulations are used when a person 
has been successful or fortunate in something, for example, 
if he has passed an examination, or won a prize or sporting 
event, been promoted at work, got engaged to be married, 
or married. 
passing your exam. 
winning the competition. 
your promotion. 
your engagement. 


Note that / congratulate you (on ...) is not usual in collo- 
quial speech, although the verb occurs widely in formal style. 
eg 2. He congratulated the team on their victory. 


3. He congratulated her on getting into the univer- 
sity. 
Note the use of the preposition on in all these sentences. 
Congratulate and congratulations may also be used with 
reference to birthdays, but (A) happy birthday or Many hap- 
py returns (of the day) is more common. 
eg 4. — (A) happy birthday, Jean! 
5. — Many happy returns (of the day)! 
: a happy birthday. 
6. He wished her \ many happy returns (of the day). 
Congratulate and congratulations are rather more common 
when someone comes of age (formerly at 21, now at 18). 


eg 7. They congratulated him cn his coming-of-age. 


On birthday cards the words Birthday Greetings are of- 
ten used. 

Congratulate and congratulations are not used with ref- 
erence to festivals and public holidays. In Britain there is a 
special greeting (not congratulation) for each important tra- 
ditional festival, usually with the word happy. These are: 

(A) Happy/Merry Christmas! 

(A) Happy New Yearl 

(A) Merry Christmas and a Happy New Yearl 

(A) Happy Easter! 

These greetings are used in sentences as follows: 


8. He wished them all a happy Christmas. 
9. — I should like to wish you a (very) happy New 
Year, 


eg 1. — Congratulations on 
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In writing, for example, on greeting cards (not postcards), 
we also find the word greetings. 


eg Christmas/New Year/Easter greetings 
The Season’s greetings (=the Christmas season) 


There is no general greeting which can be used for any 
festival (like the Russian C npa3quuxom!). The only solution 
to the problem of finding suitable greetings for festivals 
which are not observed in Britian is to use the word wishes, 
for example, as follows: 


Best wishes | Te ae 
Very best wishes EOF Y Tey 


, Constitution Day 
saUI Oh ergy Gest wishes the Anniversary of the 


Great October Socialist 
Revolution 


On is sometimes used instead of for, particularly if the 
greeting is spoken or received on the day itself. 

In many cases no verb is necessary with these expres- 
sions. We can say (or write) simply, for example: 


(Very) best wishes for Victory Day. 


If a verb is needed, give is probably the best choice: 


eg The students gave the teacher their best wishes for 
Women’s Day. 


Greetings may be used in writing for some festivals, 


eg May Day greetings 
Victory Day greetings 


The verb send occurs with greetings. 
eg We send May Day greetings to all our readers. 


Exercise. 1. Greet one of your fellow students (referred to as X) 
in an appropriate way. 

1. X has just passed an exam. 2. It’s Christmas Day. 3. It’s X’s 
birthday. 4. It’s Women’s Day. 5. X has just been promoted at work. 
6. X has won a skiing competition. 7. It’s New Year’s Day. 8. X has 
just got married. 9. X has just had a baby. 10. It’s Victory Day. 11. X 
has just had an article published. 12. X has just got a job he/she want- 
ed very much. 


Exercise. 2. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. On nosgzpapua poguteneii c Hopbim rogom. 2. —Tlosgpapasio co 
cfaveli 3K3aMeHa. 3. —C gHem poxyenna!l 4. Tpy3ba MeHaA NosapaBHH 
c Hem powgenua. 5. —Tlosapapasio c roxopiwHo cpBagb6n (wedding 
anniversary). 6. Toctu ero no3apabuylu ¢ copepuieHHoneTuem. 7. — A xo- 
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ay Bac NosgpapuTb c Mexy”yHapoaHbIM *KeHCKHM JHeM. 8. ITpoceccop 
NO3ApaBusl CBOerO MOJOJOTO KOMery C BbIXOZOM B CBeT ero NepBof KHB- 
ru, 9, —Y mens poguica cp. —Tlo3apapnaio. 10. Mpegzcegatens noaz- 
paBHl BeTepaHos c Mpa3qHuKom [loGegzpr. 11. —Tlpumute mow mo3gpas- 
eH MO MOBOAYy Balilero Ha3sHaueHHa (appointment) Ha cTomb BbICOKHi 
noct. 12. T[upextop mosapapun cotpyguuKos (the staff) c Hoss rogom. 
13. Ipy3ba mo KomMaHJe cepAeyHO mo3ApaBwiH HOBoro yvemmuoHa. 14. Mbt 
No3ApaBHiH sapelylolmero Kadeszpo c nosyyenvem Harpagpr (the award). 
15. Mosogzaa nesta CKpoMHO MpHHuMasia Mo3spaBienua c no6eqoH Ha 
Koukypce. (Note that there is no need to translate nonyuenue here.) 


Defend, Protect 


Defend and protect both have the meaning “keep safe 
(from attack, injury, etc.)” and both may sometimes be trans- 
lated as 3amiumatp. The differences in their usage are as 
follows: 

In situations involving attack by an enemy, etc., defend 
is more common, and implies some positive action such as 
fighting. 

eg 1. The troops defended the city against the enemy. 


2. The boy defended himself against his attacker with 
a big stick. 


Protect does not usually imply this kind of action. It 
means “to keep safe, especially by guarding or covering”. 


eg 3. A line of forts was built along the border to pro- 
tect the country against attack. 
4. He raised his hand to protect his face from the 
blow. 
5. In this climate you need a thick coat to protect 
you against the cold. 


Note. Translating the above examples into Russian will show that 
protect may correspond to either samiuiaTb or OXpaHATb oF MpesoXpaHATh. 


People whose work brings them into contact with harm- 
ful substances or processes wear protective clothing. 

With such words as property, interests, rights either 
verb may be used, depending on the situation. Defend im- 
plies more active measures than protect. 


eg 6. The trade union official promised to defend/pro- 
tect the workers’ interests. 


In addition, each verb has certain specific uses. For ex- 
ample, defend may mean “to speak or write in support of”. 


eg 7. He defended his opinions very eloquently. 
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8. He is always quick to defend his brother against 
criticism. 


It is used in this sense with reference to courts of law. 
eg 9. He was defended by the best lawyer in the city. 


Note that to defend one’s thesis is used in Britain only in 
the sense of speaking or writing to support one’s point of 
view. Thesis here means “a theory or statement to be proved 
by argument”, not “a written work”.! 

The other meanings of protect are as follows: 

(1) prevent from being dangerous by covering, separat- 
ing, etc.; 


eg 10. Electric wires are protected by a rubber covering. 


(2) guard against possible future loss, damage, etc. by 
means of insurance; 


eg II. This (insurance) policy protects you against ac- 
cidents, including the loss of your luggage in 
transit. 


(3) guard (home industry) against competition by taxing 
imported goods; 


eg 12. Representatives of the steel industry demanded 
that the government should protect their markets. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with the appropriate form of defend or 
protect, 


1. The inhabitants of Leningrad courageously ... their city against 
the German invaders. 2. You will need sunglasses to ... your eyes against 
the glare of the sun on the snow. 3. Her husband said that she should 
not try to ... her children from the real world. 4. The workers 
... their right to strike. 5. He was too weak to ... himself (against 
the attacker). 6. They built a high wall round the garden to ... it from 
the wind. 7. He said that he was quite prepared to ... his views in 
public if necessary. 8. In cricket the batsmen wear thick pads to ... 
their legs. 9. The lioness leapt on the huntsman to ... her cubs. 
10. These vitamin tablets will help to ... you against infection. 11. The 
Conservative party traditionally ... the interests of the rich and privi- 
leged. 12. The lawyer ... his client very ably. 


Director, Manager, Head, Chief, Boss 


Director has two main senses, one in the sphere of busi- 
ness and the other in the arts, especially the theatre and 
cinema. 

i The procedure for awarding higher degrees by thesis (in the sense 
of a written work) is described in: Povey J., Walshe 1. AN ENGLISH 
TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. M., 1982 (unit 375). 
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In industry and commerce, a director is a member of 
the board (called the board of directors) which directs, or 
manages the affairs of a company on behalf of the sharehold- 
ers. A company usually has between ten and twenty direc- 
tors, some of whom may work part time. (Some are direc- 
tors of more than one company.) The occupation of such a 
person is called company director. The head of the board 
of directors, who is always full-time, is the managing direc- 
tor. 

There is now an increasing tendency to call a person 
who is in charge of a particular department or aspect of 
the company’s work a director, for example: sales director 
(in charge of organizing the sale of the goods produced), 
export director, and so on. Such people were traditionally 
called managers, but the title director is considered to be 
more prestigious. 

In the theatre and cinema, director denotes the person 
who stages the play or makes the film, deciding how to in- 
terpret the text, instructing the actors, and so on. 

Director is also increasingly used to denote the head of 
various institutions, such as museums (instead of the tradi- 
tional curator), art galleries, research institutes, and so on. 
It is rarely used of the head of an educationa! institution, 
although at least one polytechnic has a director and the tend- 
ency is increasing. The head of some local education auth- 
orities is now called the director of education, instead of 
the traditional chief education officer. 

A manager is a person who runs a hotel, shop, restau- 
rant, etc. on behalf of the owner, or who is responsible for 
a certain department of a big organization, for example, a 
commercial company. Companies may have a production man- 
ager, a sales manager, an export manager, and so on. (See 
also director above.) 

A theatre manager, in the commercial theatre, is the per- 
son who manages the building on behalf of the owners, 
makes arrangements for it to be used for one production af- 
ter another. There are also managers responsible for partic- 
ular aspects of the administration or the production: the 
box-office manager is in charge of the sale of tickets, the 
house manager is responsible for the house or auditorium, 
and the stage manager supervises the arrangement of scen- 
ery and props on the stage. 


1 For the distinction between director and producer see: Povey J, 
ENGLISH AT LEISURE, M., 1981 (units 95, 96, 156, 157), 
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Management is used to denote collectively those who 
manage a business organization or an institution. 


eg I. The hotelfrestaurant/shop is under new manage- 
ment. 
2. Pay negotiations between the unions and the man- 
agement will start tomorrow. 
3. The management announced that the theatre would be 
closed until September 30th. 


Head is used alone mainly in a general, descriptive 
sense. 


eg 4. The head of a museum is called the curator or the 
director. 


It also occurs in colloquial style as an abbreviation of 
headmaster /headmistress. 


eg 5.— I’ve got to go and see the head now. 


Otherwise it is used attributively, as in head waiter, head 
porter or with of, as in head of department, head of the Eng- 
lish Department (in educational institutions). 

Chief is not generally used alone in Britain to denote 
the person to whom one is responsible, but in specific titles 
such as: 


chief accountant/engineer/librarian 

chief education officer —head of a local education auth- 
ority (see also director above) 

chief constable —head of a local police force 

chief inspector —a senior rank of police officer 

Commander-in-Chief —of the armed forces 


However, there is now a tendency, probably American, 
to use chief as a general term to denote the person at the 
head of any organization. This is particularly noticeable in 
newspaper headlines. 


eg 6. AIRLINE CHIEF SACKED 


The American use of chief to denote the person to whom 
one is responsible at work (eg J must ask my chief) is 
rare in Britain and when it does occur it is in the sphere of 
commerce and industry. It is not used at all in educational 
institutions, in the sense of head of department or supervi- 
sor, even in colloquial style. 

Boss is a colloquial word widely used in Britain to de- 
note the person to whom one is responsible, in business or- 
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ganizations, government offices, and so on, instead of using 
his/her official title (eg ... manager/director, chief ...). 


eg 7.— My boss said I could leave early today. 
8.— You'd better ask the boss first. 


However, it is not customary in educational institutions. 
Boss is also used in a wider sense to mean “the person 
in charge, the one who decides”. 


eg 9.—I’m the boss here. 
10. — He likes the work because he’s his own boss. (= 
he decides everything himself) 


: Exercise. Fill in the blanks with director, manager, head, chief or 
oss. 


1. (Custoner to shop assistant) —1’m not satisfied with your ex- 
planation. I should like to speak to the ... . 2. The play has been 
staged by a young ... called John Drury. 3. — What does her hus- 
band do? — He’s a company ... . 4. — You must get permission from 
the ... librarian first. 5. (Schoolteacher to new colleague)— If any- 
body behaves very badly, send him to the .... 6. (dn an office) — 
Andrew, the ... wants to see you. 7. — John’s been promoted to ... 
engineer. 8. — Who is the ... of the German Department? 9. The open- 
ing of the exhibition was attended by the ... of the Tate Gallery. 
10. — He is export ... in a big chemical firm. 11. — What is the ... 
of a local education authority called? — Usually the ... education offi- 
cer, but sometimes ... of education. 12. —The hotel ... offered to 
move them to a better room. 13. Scotland Yard sent ... Inspector Ferret 
to investigate the crime. 14. — It’s a very interesting film. — Who's 
ie ... ? 15. The ... waiter showed the distinguished company to their 
able. 


Factory, Plant, Works, Mill 


Factory is the usual word in Britain for a building (or 
set of buildings) where goods are produced. It is a general 
term and includes all types of industry, both heavy and 
light. 


eg I. There are a lot of factories in my town. 
2. Most factories have their own canteen. 
3. He works at/in a factory or: He’s a factory worker. 
4. British factory workers usually have a fortnight's 
annual holiday. 


Plant is also used in this general sense, mainly in Amer- 
ica. 
eg 5. The students may learn how to observe the operation 
of an industrial plant. (from an American book 
on education) 
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In Britain it rarely occurs in this general sense. However, 
it occurs increasingly instead of factory to denote a particu- 
lar building (or set of buildings) for industrial production or 
processing. 


eg 6. Several thousand workers at the Perkins plant at 
Peterborough are threatening to go on strike unless 
the company improves its latest pay offer. (Perkins 
is the name of the company.) 


Plant is also used now in Britain to denote one of the 
various production units belonging to the same company, of- 
ten in different parts of the country. For example, it is pos- 
sible that the Perkins company mentioned in sentence 6 
above has one or more other plants in other towns. Here are 
two more examples: 


7. Shop stewards from the Dunlop rubber plant at Speke 
(near Liverpool) have called a mass meeting for Sun- 
day morning. (The Dunlop Rubber Company has sev- 
eral plants.) 

8. Workers from the Massey Ferguson plant in Kil- 

marnock (Scotland) will lobby MPs on November 
30 in their fight against the closure of the plant. 
(Massey Ferguson is a large company which makes 
tractors.) 


This use of plant is particularly common in the mass 
media (the above examples are taken from newspapers) but 
it is creeping into conversation, too. While He works at a 
plant sounds rather strange, He works at the Perkins plant 
(in Peterborough) or He’s been transferred to the Bradford 
plant sounds quite natural. Another example, taken from a 
conversation about an engineer working for a large chemical 
firm, is He’s been made manager of the plant where he 
works. 

Note that plant in such cases refers only to the place 
where goods are produced and not to the whole company. 
at is why it is spelt with a small letter in the above exam- 
ples. 

Although plant tends to be associated with heavy indus- 
try rather than light, there seems to be no clear-cut distinc- 
tion in usage. Plant is not used in contrast to factory, but 
rather as an alternative in some cases. We do not speak of 
factories and plants, since the two words are synonyms in a 
general context; we simply say factories (at least in British 
English), as in exampes 1-4 above. 
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In combination with the name of a particular product, 
either factory, plant or works may be used, as illustrated be- 
low. The choice depends partly on the type of industry and 
partly on traditional usage. Factory has the widest applica- 
tion, plant is confined mainly to heavy industry (although 
this may be changing) and works is used nowadays only in 
certain traditional combinations. Here are some examples: 


factory works plant 


car factory car works car plant 
automobile plant 


m 
chemical factory chemical works chemical plant 
steel factory steel works steel plant 
furniture factory glass works 
clothing factory brick works 


shoe factory printing works 
toy factory water works 
china factory gas works 
watch and clock 

factory 


sweet factory 
chocolate factory 


If in doubt, it is on the whole best to use factory, at 
least in British English. 

All three words are also used to denote the place where 
the goods are produced (or processing is carried out) in con- 
trast to the offices, the administration. In British English 
factory and works are the most usual in this situation. 


eg 9. The sales manager rang the factory/works to find 
out whether the goods were ready. 
10. That’s the responsibility of the works manager. 
(the person in charge of production, not planning 
or sales, for example) 


Mill is traditionally used in connection with certain in- 
dustries, mainly cotton and paper: 

a cotton/paper mill 
These industries, particularly cotton, were formerly located 
chiefly in the north-west of England (Yorkshire and Lanca- 


shire) and there mill was also used as a general term corre- 
sponding to Standard English factory. 


eg I]. He works in a mill. 
12, She’s a mill-worker/mill-hand. 
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However, this use has decreased sharply in recent years. 


Some industries have specific words used only with refer- 


erice to a particular product or process. The most common 
are: 


— shipyard — builds ships 

— oil refinery — refines crude oil 

— bakery — makes bread, cakes, etc. 

— dairy —bottles (and often delivers, too) milk and cream, 
makes butter, cheese, etc. 

— brewery — makes beer 

— distillery — makes spirits (whisky, brandy, gin, etc.) 


Note also that the word plant has another meaning in ad- 
dition to the one given above. It can also denote machin- 
ery, equipment, etc. used in industrial processes. Hornby 
gives the following examples: 


The farm has its own lighting plant, eg a generator for 
producing electric current. 

We get our tractors and bulldozers from a_ plant-hire 
firm. 


Other examples are: 


13. The company has recently bought some expen- 
sive new plant. 

14. The cooling plant has broken down and produc- 
tion has stopped. 


The following traffic sign can be seen in England: 
CAUTION! HEAVY PLANT CROSSING 


As one can see from these examples, plant in this sense 
can be used either countably, to denote a particular piece of 
equipment, or uncountably, in a collective sense. 

In American English plant is used in a wider sense than 
any of those given so far. Besides the meaning “factory or 
workshop for the manufacture of a particular product”, Web- 
ster gives the following: 


— the land, building, machinery, apparatus and fixtures 

employed in carrying on a trade or industrial business; 

— the total facilities available for production or service; 

— the buildings and other physical equipment of an in- 
stitution. 

The last sense, which is not confined to industry, can 

be illustrated by the following quotation from an American 
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book on education: “The latter (= the research-orientated 
universities. —JP) should be characterized by the superior 
strength and quality of its library, its laboratories, its plant, 
its faculty (= academic staff.—JP).” 


Exercise {. Fill in the blanks with factory, plant, works or mill (sg. 
or pl.), giving alternatives where possible. 


1. The company is to close its Nottingham ... at the end of the month. 
2. — My brother works ina... . 3. — They didn’t like the house be- 
cause it was near the gas ... . 4. There are several car ... in Birmin- 
gham. 5. The faulty goods must be sent back to the ... for inspection. 
6. —She never eats chocolate at home because she works at a chocolate 
... . 7. He applied for a job at the local steel ... . 8. —The air in 
our district is very clean because there are no ... there. 9. In the north 
of England ... (pl.) used to be called ... (pl.). 10. The printing... is very 
badly equipped. Its ... is old and in a bad state of repair. 11. Workers 
at the Lucas ... in Coventry, which makes brake linings, have put in a 
15% pay claim. 12. The Courtauld chemical ... employs several thou- 
sand people. 


Exercise 2. What do we call the following establishments? 


1. where crude oil is made suitable for use; 2. where milk and 
cream is bottled, butter and cheese made; 3. where bread and cakes are 
made; 4. where beer is made; 5. where ships are built. 


Fairly, Rather, Quite 


All these adverbs occur in the sense of “to a certain ex- 
tent, in some degree, moderately”. 


eg. 1. Their flat is fairly/rather/quite big. 


a fairly/rather 
2. It’s rather an interesting book. 
quite an 


8. He speaks English fairly/rather/quite well. 


Fairly, rather—are the words which are traditionally 
used to denote a moderate degree, the distinction between 
them being one of emphasis, that is, subjective rather than 
objective. They express not a different degree but a different 
attitude on the part of the speaker (or writer). In many 
cases fairly is used to denote a sufficient or desirable degree, 
whereas rather implies an undesirable degree. In the words 
of Stannard Allen,! “ ‘Fairly’ is a step towards an ideal, but 


1 W. Stannard Allen. LIVING ENGLISH STRUCTURE. London, 
1965, p. 296. 
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‘rather’ is a step away from it; ‘fairly’ is half-way to 
‘enough’, whereas ‘rather’ is half-way to ‘too’”. Compare the 
following pairs of examples: 
4a. — How’s your mother? 
— Fairly well, thank you. 
— I’m glad to hear that. 
b. — My mother’s rather ill. 
— I’m sorry to hear that. 
5a. — Sit here. This chair’s fairly comfortable. 
b. — That chair’s rather uncomfortable. Sit here in- 
stead. 
6a. — This exercise looks fairly easy. 
b. — It looks rather difficult to me. 


Here the words modified by fairly or rather themselves de- 
note a desirable or undesirable state, which makes the choice 
simple. However, fairly and rather may also modify ad- 
jectives and adverbs which are “neutral” in this respect, for 
example, those denoting size, position, temperature, etc. 


eg 7a. — This room’s fairly big. I think it'll do. 


b. -- This room’s rather big. Isn’t there a smaller 
one free? 
8a. — The water’s fairly hot, so you can have a bath. 


b. — The water’s rather hot. Wait a minute or you'll 
scald yourself. 
Here the idea of desirable or undesirable degree is expressed 
only by fairly or rather and the choice is determined by 
the situation. 


Rather may be used as a tactful alternative to foo. 


eg 9. — I thought of putting Michael in charge of the 
group. 
— He’s rather young or: — Isn’t he rather young? 
However, rather does not always imply an undesirable 
degree; in some cases the contrary is true. It can be used 
with adjectives or adverbs denoting something pleasant or de- 
sirable with an intensifying effect, approaching very. 


eg 10.— It’s { rao \ interesting book. 


11.— He speaks English rather well. 
12.— I] thought she was rather pretty. 


It should also be mentioned that rather can be used with 
a wider variety of parts of speech than fairly (meaning “to 
a certain extent”): 
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— with comparatives and foo: 


13. — He’s feeling rather better today. 
14. — Your coat was rather more expensive than 


mine. 
15. — This book is rather too difficult for the first 
year. 
— with nouns: 


16. — It’s rather a pity David can’t come. 

17. — He’s rather a bore. 

18, — £50 is rather a lot to pay for a dress, isn’t it? 

19. — Please ask me about it tomorrow. I’m in rath- 
er a hurry now. 


— with verbs, including participles: 


20.— I rather enjoyed the party. 
21. — He seemed rather surprised when I mentioned it. 


Fairly is not used in such cases (with certain rare ex- 
ceptions). 

Finally, rather occurs as an emphatic affirmative response 
to questions and offers. 


eg 22.— Are you going on the excursion? 
—'RaVther. 

28.— Would you like some more cake? 
— 'RaV ther. 


Note the intonation here. 

However, this use is now rare and should be avoided on 
the whole. In reply to questions like no. 22, one should say 
either “(Yes,) definitely” or “(Yes,) I certainly am”. (See 
p. 29.) The best response to offers like no. 23 is “Yes, 
please”, possibly adding, for example, “It’s delicious.” 

Rather alone should also be avoided in answers to such 
questions as: 


— How big is your flat? 
— Is it an interesting book? 
— Does she sing well? 


Here the usual response is “Fairly big/interesting/well” (with 
logical stress on fairly) or “Quite big/interesting/well” (with 
logical stress on quite). 
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quite 
There is a tendency in modern English to use quite not 
only in its original sense of completely or absolutely, 
eg 24.— You're quite right. 
25.—I quite agree. 
26.— He has quite recovered from his illness. 


but in the sense of “to a certain extent”, instead of fairly 
or rather. 


eg 27.— How are you? 

— Quite well, thank you. 
28.—This book is quite interesting. 
29.— They’ve got quite a big house. 
30.— He speaks English quite well. 
31. — It’s quite warm today. 

32. —I quite enjoyed the film. 


This use of quite is now very common, especially in collo- 
quial English. 

It may seem confusing at first sight that the same word 
can mean either “completely” or “to a certain extent”. In 
practice, however, sentences with quite are not usually am- 
biguous to English people, since the meaning of quite is de- 
termined by (1) the word which it modifies and (2) some- 
times, by intonation and stress. 

Quite tends to be used in the sense of “completely” espec- 
ially with words and phrases denoting extreme states, such 
as: all right, alone, empty, exhausted, hopeless, impossible, 
mad, out of the question, ridiculous, right/wrong, still, 
sure, true, and verbs denoting completed actions. 


eg 33.—I’d quite forgotten. 
34, — He’s quite recovered. 
85. —I haven’t quite finished. 


There are also words which strictly speaking do not fit into 
this category but are traditionally used with quite in the 
sense of “completely, absolutely”: eg all right, different(ly), 
clear(ly), sudden(ly), unexpected(ly) agree, understand. 

In these combinations quite has an emphatic effect. 
Generally the main stress falls on the word or phrase modi- 
fied but quite carries a fairly strong stress too. 

eg 36.— You're ‘quite ‘right. 

37.—I ‘quite forgot. 


Occasionally the logical stress may fall on quite: 
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eg 38.—Are you sure? 
~—Yes, ‘quite sure. 


39.~Is it Auite hopeless? 


With words expressing “relative” concepts, that is, those 
which may imply a greater or lesser degree, such as good, 
well, large/small, hot/cold, clever, interesting, etc., quite tends 
to mean “to a certain extent”. 


eg 40.— How are you? 

— Quite well, thank you. 
41.— Marion wrote quite a good essay. 
42.— Did you enjoy the book? 

— Yes, it was quite interesting. 
43.— He can run quite fast. 
44, — She comes to see me quite often. 
45.—I quite like Julia. 
46.—I quite enjoyed the film. 


Here also the main stress usually falls on the word modi- 
fied, but quite is not stressed. The stronger the stress on the 
word modified, the more positive the effect. For instance, the 
more one stresses interesting in example 42 above, the more 
interesting the book is felt to be. 

In this type of sentence quite is close in meaning to fair- 
ly and rather. There is very little difference between quite 
and fairly here. For example, we may say 


— I’m quite well or: — I’m fairly well. 

— Marion wrote quite a good essay or: ... a fairly good 
essay. 

— He speaks English quite well or: ... fairly well 


with no change of meaning or emphasis. On the whole, how- 
ever, quite tends to be preferred to fairly in sentences of 
this type nowadays, at least in colloquial English. In addition, 
quite can be used with verbs (J quite like Julia), whereas 
fairly cannot (with certain rare exceptions). As for the dif- 
ference between quite and rather here, rather has a slightly 
more positive emphasis. For example, He speaks English rath- 
er well suggests a higher standard of spoken English than 
He speaks English quite well. Quite is more non-committal, 
neutral. 
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Owing to the “relative”? meaning of words modified by 
quite in this sense, the logical stress tends to shift to quite 
more often, and it then restricts the meaning of the word 
modified, implying “not very”. 


eg 47, —Does he speak English well? 
—Quite well. 


48. —How big is their flat? 
NAc ; 
— Quite Dis. 


49, —s it an interesting book? 
— Quite interesting. 


Quite also has various idiomatic uses. For example, it oc- 


curs as an expression of polite agreement, either alone or 
with so. 


eg. 50.— It’s a very difficult situation. 
— Quite (so). 


Note, however, that this use is confined to formal style. Quite 
means “at least” in such sentences as: 


51.—It must be quite six months since I last saw 
him. 


It is also used in the expressions: 
— quite a/some time = rather a long time 
eg 52.— We waited quite a/some time. 


— quite a lot/few =rather a large quantity/number 
In spite of the difference in meaning between a lot and a 
few, these two expressions are practically synonymous. 


Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with fairly or rather, using the for- 
mer to denote a sufficient or desirable degree and the latter to denote 
an undesirable degree. 


i. He is making ... good progress. 2. His examination results were 
... poor. 3. The room looked ... clean. 4. The floor was ... dirty. 
5. —I’ve got a ... bad cold. 6. —I’ll carry the suitcase myself. It’s 
... heavy. 7. —I feel ... tired today. 8. —This bread seems ... fresh. 
9. (/n a shop)—I like this skirt very much but it’s ... expensive. 
10. — We finished the work ... quickly. 11. —There may be some 
mistakes in the translation because I did it ... quickly. 12.—1 know 
him ... well. 13. —I’ve got a ... good memory for faces but I’m ... 
bad at names. 14. — Aren’t you driving ... fast? ... This is a very narrow 
road. 15. — This wood seems ... hard. It should be strong enough. 
16. —I’m afraid the butter is ... hard. It’s been in the fridge. 
17. — They live ... near the university. 18. —It’s ... a long way to 
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the station from here. 19. — The food was excellent but the wine was 
... poor. 20. — It’s ... warm today. I don’t think you’ll need a coat. 


Exercise 2. Go through the sentences in Exercise 1 again, picking 
out those where you used fairly and reading them with quite instead. 


Exercise 3. Reply to the following questions, using fairly or quite 
to denote a moderate degree, and the word in brackets. (Where no word 
is given, the same adjective/adverb is repeated in the answer.) 


Model: A: How are you? (well)—B: Quite/fairly well, thank you. 
A: Was the lecture interesting? — B: Quite interesting. 
Pay attention to stress. 


1. —Is it a big house? 2. —Did you enjoy the film? (amusing) 

3. —Is it warm outside? 4. —How’s your father? (well) 5. —Is their 

son tall? 6. — What was the hotel like? (comfortable) 7. — What did 

you think of his wife? (seems— nice) 8. —Did you enjoy the trip? 

Guat 9. —Is the snow deep? 10. —What’s her English like? 
uent 


Exercise 4. Fill in the blanks either with fairly (denoting a suffi- 
cient degree) or rather as an intensifier, with a meaning approaching 
that of very. 


1. —That dress suits you ... well. 2. —This wood is ... dry. 
I think it will burn all right. 3. — This pencil seems ... sharp. 4. —I’m 
... proud of that sweater. I’ve never knitted anything so big before. 
5. —I thought the orchestra played ... well, didn’t you? 6. — The 
plums on this tree seem ... ripe. I think we can pick them. 7. — Her 
little boy seems ... intelligent for his age. 8. The gallery has several 
... fine landscapes by Constable. 9. —I need some ... thick paper for 
drawing. 10. —I feel ... sorry for Brenda. 


Far, A Long Way 


Far is mainly confined to interrogative and negative sen- 
tences; in affirmative sentences a long way is the norm. 


eg Ja. —TIs it far to the station? 
b. — It’s not far to the station. 
BUT: c.— It’s a long way to the station. 
2a.— Do you live far from the university? 
b.—I { rn a \ from the university. 
BUT: ¢.—I live a long way from the university. 


This also applies when far is followed by the words away, 
off, out, back, etc. 


eg 8. It was getting dark and the camp was still a long 
way off. 
4. Summer seemed a long way away. 
5. They live a long way out. (= a long way from 
the centre) 
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The same is true when very is included. 


eg 6a.—TIs it very far to the station? 
b.— It’s not very far to the station. 
c.— It’s a very long way to the station. 


This differentiation between affirmative sentences on one 
hand and negative and interrogative sentences on the other 
follows the same pattern as the use of long—a long time 
(see p. 81) and much/many —a lot (see p. 82). 


Exercise 1. Give either an affirmative or a negative answer to the 
following questions. 


Model: Student A: /s it far to the post office? 
Student B: Yes, a long way or: —WNo, not far. 


1. —Do you live far from the university? 2. —Is it far to the 
library from here? 3. —Is their house far from the bus stop? 4. — Did 
Roger swim far today? 5. —Is Liverpool far from London? 6. — Do 
Martin and Sue live far out? 7. —Is it far to the sea? 8. — Were the 
children far away when you found them? 9. —Is the village far back? 
10. —Did you walk far this morning? 


Exercise 2. Contradict the following negative statements emphati- 
cally, according to the model. 


Model: Student A: /#’s not far to the hotel. 
Student B: Yes it is. It’s a long way. 


1. — It’s not far to the shop. 2. —Stephen doesn’t live far from 
the station. 3. — The sea isn’t far away. 4. — We didn’t walk far to- 
day. 5. —I wasn’t far away when it happened. 6. — Those birds can’t 
fly far. 7. — Edinburgh isn’t far from London. 8. — My parents don’t 
live far out. 9. — You can’t ski very far. 10. — Their cottage isn’t far 
from the river. 


Feel, Smell 


Feel, meaning “be/become conscious or aware of”, refers 
either: 


(1) to the sense of touch or other form of bodily contact; 


eg 1.—I can feel a nail sticking into my foot. 
2.— She felt her stocking slip down. 
38.—I feel cold. 


or (2) to the mind or emotions (denoting an impression or 
opinion); 
eg 4.—I always feel welcome at their house. 


5.—She feels that more should be done for the child- 
ren. 
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It cannot be used with reference to the sense of smell (sensa- 
tions received through the nose). Here only smell is appro- 
priate. 


eg 6. They’ve been smoking. I can smell it. 
7. As soon as she opened the door she smelt burnt 
potatoes. 
8. He could smell the scent of the pine trees. 


Both feel and smell may be used to denote not only an 
involuntary sensation but a voluntary action performed in or- 
der to receive a sensation — feel by touching, usually with 
the fingers, smell with the nose. 


eg 9. Feel this material. It’s beautifully soft. 
10. The doctor felt his pulse. 
11, Smell this scent. It’s wonderful. 
12. She bent down to smell the roses. 


In this respect they resemble the verb faste but differ from 
the verbs associated with the senses of sight and hearing, 
where voluntary and involuntary perception are expressed by 
separate verbs: see—look; hear — listen. 

Feel oneself is generally followed by an infinitive or ger- 
und (an infinitive denoting a completed action, a gerund de- 
noting a process). 

eg 13. I felt myself blush. 

14, He felt himself sinking into the mud. 


Although the reflexive pronoun is occasionally included with 
certain adjectives and past participles (mainly in written Eng- 
lish), 


eg 15. I feel myself responsible for the children. 
16. She felt herself deceived 


such usage is not to be recommended on the whole. Feel 
alone is quite enough here. 


eg 17. I feel well/happy/tired/satisfied/guilty/responsible/ 
deceived. 


Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with the appropriate form of feel or 
smell. 


1. The neighbours have been frying fish again. Can you ... it? 2. She 
could ... a stone in her shoe. 3. — Just ... the weight of this box! 
4, —Is this meat all right?>—I don’t know. ... it. 5. He knew she 
had been there because he could ... her perfume. 6. He ... that she was 
hiding something from him. 7. — The sea is very near. — Yes, I can ... 
it. 8. —I can ... something burning. 9. He ... quite confident of his 
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ability to do the job. (past time) 10. Suddenly she ... dizzy and had to 
sit down. 


Exercise 2. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. Tlocae ero BbICTyMIeHHA BC€ NOYYBCTBOBaH, 4TO CHTyallua yc- 
JlOKHKAach. 2, Yoxe B ABepAX OH MOYYBCTBOBaN apoMaT (aroma) cBexKero 
Kode. 3. HeoxksgaHHo OH NouyBcTBOBal ocTpylo Gob B Hore. 4. TloB- 
cloly 4yYBCTBOBaIcA 3alax AbimMa. 5. JIeKTop 4YyBCTBOBaJl, 4TO ayAHTOpuA 
He moHHMaeT ero. 6. —Ecau Bbl nowyscTByeTe ce6a xyKe, He XOJuTe 
3aBTpa Ha paOoTy. 7. OH 4yBCTBOBa, 4YTO He MOmKeT urpaTb Tammera. 
8. —Uysctayete apomaT (scent) OoappmmuuKka (hawthorn)? — Het, ue 
uyscTBylo. Y MeHa Hacmopx. 9. Bech Beyep oHa 4yBCTBOBaa ce6A He- 
Jlopko (awkward). 10. Boiiaa B KBapTupy, OHH cpa3y NOYyBCTBOBaIH 3a- 
max rasa. 


(For) the First Time 


For is used with the first time only in an adverbial mod- 
ifier. 
eg I. I came to Leningrad for the first time when I was 
ten. 


2. I heard Richter play for the first time about twen- 
ty years ago. 


After the verb fo be simply the first time is used, gen- 
erally with a perfect tense. 
eo: Lee is \ the first time (that) I’ve been to Leningrad. 


is Ld eae \ the first time (that) I’d heard Richter. 


The first time is also used without for in such sentences 
as: 
5. The first time I came to Leningrad I was only ten. 


What has been said about the first time naturally also ap- 
plies to the second/third time, etc. 


Exercise 1. Insert the preposition for where necessary. 


1. H. G. Wells visited Russia ... the first time in 1914. 2. It was 
... the first time that Derek had been to the Franklins’. 3. —Is it ... 
the first time you’ve tried pickled mushrooms? 4. — When did you come 
here ... the first time? 5. It was ... the first time he had seen her 
lose her temper. 6. ... the first time she went to the opera she didn’t 
enjoy it. 7. —I went skiing ... the first time last winter. 8. — It was 
... the first time I had been in a language laboratory. 9. She was near- 
ly twenty when she saw the sea ... the first time. 10. — Was it ... 
the first time you had been to Central Asia? 


Exercise 2. Translate the following sentences into English. 
1. B nepspit pas sta Tpynna racTposmmpopaia B Halle cTpaHe NATb 
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jleT TOMy Hasaq. 2, —Tleppniit pa3 BeTpeyalo Takoro YAMBHTesbHOFO 4Ye- 
mopeka. 3. —3ametHo (obviously), 4To BEI nepBbIi pa3 KaTaeTeCb Ha JIEI- 
wax. 4. Ora cburypuctka nepBbi pas yyacrByeT B yemnuoHate Esponbl. 
5. —B nepseii pa3 MHe 6bIIO TpyAHO NOHHMaTb eFO H3-3a CHJIbHOTO aMe- 
pHkKaHcKoro akueHta. 6. Tlepppiii pa3 B XKH3HH OHa He 3Ha/la, KaK MocTy- 
nmuTb. 7, —Tlepsbiii pa3 MHe yJasocb nonacTb Ha TaKoi KOHUepr. 
8. —AB nepsbit pas yBugem, Kak pacTeT BuHorpad. 9. Korga onu BcTpe- 
THIHCb B NepBbili pas, OHA He 3aMeTWJa HHYerO CTPaHHOFO B ero NoBe- 
Renmu, 10. — Ber nepsptii pas B CospetcKom Coto3e? 


Get 


The various uses of get are too numerous for them all to 
be given here. The following pages deal only with those 
points which are particularly relevant to Russian speakers. 
I. Get denoting a change of state 

It is important to distinguish between get denoting a change 
of state (meaning “become”) and be denoting the state it- 
self, for example, between get tired and be tired. This distinc- 
tion can be illustrated by the following sentences: 


1. I started digging enthusiastically but it was hard work 
and I soon got tired. 
— change of state in the past, from freshness to 
tiredness 
2. — Would you like to sit down? 
— Yes, I’m tired. 
— state of tiredness in the present 


This distinction tends to be ignored by Russian speakers 
because such Russian perfective forms as ycTaa, npuBbik and 
mpomok are used to denote both a change of state and the 
state achieved as a result. Thus both / got tired and I’m 
tired in the above sentences would be translated into Rus- 
sian as 9 yctan(a). 

Note also that get is characteristic of informal style. In 
formal style become or grow should be used instead, the 
choice depending on the following adjective or participle. 


eg 3. His strength was unequal to the task and he soon 
grew tired. 
4, He bebame interested in music at an early age. 


Sometimes a more specific (and more vivid) expression can 
be used instead, for example, instead of he got angry, he lost 
his temper, or, stronger, he flew into a rage; instead of it 
was getting dark, darkness was falling. 
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In other cases, however, there is no suitable expression 
and then the verb to be is used, the perfective idea being 
conveyed only by the context. 


eg 5. When he saw the man running after him he was 
frightened. 


It could be argued that here he was frightened is the pas- 
sive voice of frighten, although this is questionable. But there 
is no doubt that they were married in the sentence they 
were married last year is a passive form. This is preferable 
in formal style to the colloquial they got married. 
II. Get meaning “receive, obtain, acquire, buy” 

Here, too, get is confined mainly to informal style. 


eg 6. I got a letter from Alan today. 
7. You must get permission from the dean first. 
8. I want to get tickets for “Swan Lake” tomorrow. 


In formal style, especially in writing, one of the verbs giv- 
en in the above heading should be used instead. 


eg 9. The next day John received a letter from his par- 
ents. 
10. Those students who wish to postpone their teaching 
practice must obtain permission from the sub-dean. 
11. As Diana knew that her guests were interested in 
ballet, she bought tickets for “Swan Lake”. 


III. Get denoting movement (arriving, entering, leaving) 
Confusion often arises about the use of get to denote 
movement, especially as regards: 
(a) its relation to come in the sense of arrive. 
In some cases either come or get can be used. 


eg 12. I came home at six or: I got home at six. 


(b) its possible implication of difficulty in entering or leav- 
ing. 
Sometimes difficulty (for example, an obstacle) is implied 
by the choice of get. 


eg 13. He got into the house and stole some jewellery. 


Sometimes there is no implication of difficulty and get 
means simply enter. 


eg 14. He got into the car and drove off. 
The stylistic aspect is also important here. 
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The main uses of get to denote movement are as follows: 
(1) Get followed by to and a noun denoting a place, or by 
an adverbial such as here/there or home means “arrive (at)”, 
“reach”. It is characteristic of colloquial style. Here are some 
typical examples of such use: 


15.— Could you please tell me how to get to the post 
of fice? 
16.— Keep straight on until you get to the crossroads. 
Then turn right. 
17. When they got to the station they found that the 
last train had gone. 
18. I usually get to work about ten to nine. 
19. (Host to guests) — Did you have any difficulty (in) 
getting here? 
20. — Be sure to get there on time. 
21. —I was exhausted by the time I got home. 


Get to is also used by teachers in connection with reading, 
etc., in such sentences as: 


22. When you get to the end of the chapter/exercise 
put your hands up. 


This idea (of arriving, reaching) can sometimes be expressed 
by come (to) (see p. 35-36). Thus come could replace get 
in some of the above examples, namely nos. 16, 17, 21 and 
22. However, come does not always express clearly enough 
the idea of completion, of arrival at the destination, and there- 
fore tends to be avoided in such sentences as nos. 18 and 
19. Even in those cases where come can be used, get is usu- 
ally preferred, at least in colloquial style. Another factor 
which sometimes excludes the use of come is the question of 
direction. As explained on page 31, come usually denotes 
movement towards the speaker or centre of attention. Al- 
though this often does not apply to come followed by to and a 
word denoting a place, there are some cases in which the di- 
rectional factor does make the use of come seem illogical. 
Two such cases are nos. 15 and 20 above; in both of these 
sentences the planned direction is away from the place where 
the speaker is. This consideration, combined with the desire 
to express clearly the idea of arrival, makes get more suita- 
ble than come here. It must be admitted, however, that the 
operation of the directional factor is not always consistent in 
the type of sentence we are discussing, and usage plays a 
certain role in the choice of verb. Students should therefore 
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be guided by examples, such as those given above and those 
they meet in modern English prose. 

(2) Get in is widely used in colloquial English to mean “ar- 
rive” in such sentences as: 


28. What time do you usually get in (from work/school/ 
college/the university)? 
24, John never gets in (much) before six. 
(This usually means “gets home” but may mean 
any place implied by the context.) 
25, —Did Mary ring? 
—I don’t know. I’ve only just got in. 
(meaning of got in as in no. 24) 


Come in/home is possible in such cases, although less com- 
mon, for reasons given in section (1). In formal style arrive 
(home) can be used instead. 


eg 26. He arrived home (from work) later than usual 
that evening. 


Get in is also very common when speaking of trains, 
planes and other forms of public transport. 


eg 27. What time does the train get in (to London)? 
28. I hope their plane gets in on time. 


In formal style, for example, on the time-table, arrive is used 
instead. 

(3) Get in(to)/out (of) means “enter/leave”. In the case of 
buildings, rooms, etc., get usually implies some difficulty, for 
example, a locked door or some obstacle. If there is no dif- 
ficulty we use come/go (depending on the direction in rela- 
tion to the speaker or centre of attention) or, in formal 
style only, enter/leave. 


eg 29. The burglar got in (to the house) through a first- 
floor window. 
30. I left my keys at work so I couldn't get into the 
flat until my mother came. 
31. How did you get in (here)? 
82. The dog got out through a gap in the fence. 


Get out is sometimes used in highly colloquial style to 
imply not so much difficulty as great haste (meaning “by any 
possible means”). 


eg 33. Let’s get out of here. Somebody might see us. 
34. Get out before I throw you out. (very rude) 
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In the case of cars, buses and other forms of transport, 
get does not generally imply difficulty or undue haste. 
Here it is the usual verb in all styles except very for- 
mal. (Formal equivalents are given below.) 


eg 35. He got into the car and drove off. 
36. The train stopped at a small station and they all 
got out. 


Although in and out can be used with reference to all 
forms of transport, on and off are generally preferred in the 
case of trains, buses and other types of public transport. 


eg 37. They got on(to) the bus. 
38. The plane landed but the passengers were not al- 
lowed to get off. 


Get, being characteristic of informal (or semi-formal) style, 
is replaced in formal style by such verbs as board (a bus, 
train, plane, etc.), opposite alight (from); mount (a horse, bi- 
cycle, etc.), opposite dismount (from); embark (intrans. = go 
on board a ship), opposite disembark. 

With reference to cars, however, no formal equivalent to 
get in/out exists. The only way in which a writer can avoid 
using get is to use some more specific verb, such as jump 
or slide, depending on the situation, or, if the action of get- 
ting into the car is not important in itself, tell the story 
without mentioning it. 

It is worth drawing attention here to the distinction be- 
tween go to bed, get to bed, and get into bed. Go to bed 
is the most general expression, in which is included the more 
specific idea of getting into bed. This can be shown most 
clearly by examples: 


39. (In the living room)— You look tired. Go to bed. 
40. (Mother to child, in the bedroom) — Get into bed 
at once! 


Get to bed means “manage to go to bed”, implying that 
one was too busy to go earlier. 


eg 41. We didn’t get to bed till nearly two o'clock. 


There are no formal equivalents to these expressions, ex- 
cept for the verb retire (to bed), which is sometimes used 
in very formal style in the sense of “go to bed”. 

eg 42. He usually retired early. 
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IV. Some idiomatic uses of get 

It is interesting to compare the literal uses of get in/out 
discussed above with some of their figurative, idiomatic uses. 
Here are a few useful ones. 

Get in(to) is widely used to mean “be admitted (to an 
educational institution, performance, etc.)”. As with get into 
a building, some difficulty is usually implied. 


eg 43, — Mary has applied to Oxford. 
—Oh yes? Do you think she'll get in? 
44, —John didn’t get into drama school. 
45. —I went to a concert by Richter yesterday. 
— How did you get in? 


In the context of elections, get in means “be elected”. 
eg 46, The Labour candidate got in (by a large major- 


ity). 
47. If the Labour Party gets in (at the next election) 
they will try to reduce unemployment. 


Get out of (doing) something means “avoid (doing) smth.” 
eg 48. She tried to get out of doing the washing up by 
pretending to be in a great hurry. 


49. —I’ve got to go to a meeting now. 
—Can’t you get out of it? I need your help here. 


Get on is used in a wide variety of situations to imply 
progress, advancement or achievement. 
eg 50. — How are you getting on? 

(meaning in general or in some particular ac- 

tivity in which the person addressed is engaged) 

51. — How are you getting on with your book/article/ 


thesis/translation? 
school/college/univer- 
sity. 
52, — Jenny's getting on (very) ; work. 
well at Dunlop. (name of an 


industrial company) 
538. — How did you get on in your exam(s)? 
(meaning “Did you pass? If so, what mark did 
you get?”) 


“How did you get on?” can be used in any situation when 
one wants to know what happened, whether the result was 
favourable or unfavourable. 
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your interview? 
the doctor’s? 
the ministry? 
the publishers? 


eg 54. — How did you get on at 


If it is clear where the person has been, we ask simply “How 
did you get on?” 

The following two sentences are often used by teachers 
in the classroom: 


55. — How did you get on with your homework? 
(meaning “Did you find it easy or difficult? Did 
you manage to do it?”) 

56. — Get on with your work. 

(meaning “Don’t waste time. Do the work”.) 


Get on also occurs in the general sense of “advance in 
one’s profession, reach a higher position (at work and some- 
times also in society)”. 


eg 57. David was determined to get on (in the world). 


Get on (with smb.) means “have harmonious relations 
(with smb.)”. 


er. 
like a house on 
fire. 

(meaning “ex- 
tremely well”) 
59. Don't invite Michael this time. He and David 

don’t get on. 


| (very) well (togeth- 


eg 58. Catherine and Alison get on { 


This expression is close to the formal be on good terms (with 
smb.). 
Get off occurs in such sentences as: 


60. — Let's get off the subject of illnesses. It depres- 
ses me. 
(meaning “leave the subject”) 

61. He got off with a warning this time but if he 
does anything like that again he will find him- 
self in serious trouble. 

(meaning “he escaped punishment”) 


Other idiomatic uses of get can be found in dictionaries 
and in separate books dealing with phrasal verbs. 
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Exercise 1 (on Section I). Fill in the blanks with got or the ap- 
propriate form of the verb fo be. 


1. — My feet ... wet while I was walking to the bus stop. 
2. — My feet ... wet. Can I take my shoes off and dry them? 3. —I 
... tired of listening to his complaints. He never stops. 4. After wan- 
dering through the woods for about an hour we realized that we . 


lost. 5. When he was in the sixth form he suddenly ... interested in 
chess. 6. — Your tea ... cold while you were on the phone. 7. —I’m 
afraid that tea ... cold. Let me make some more. 8. I must press my 
skirt before I go out. It ... creased. 9. My skirt ... creased in the 
train. 10. The traffic couldn’t move because the road ... blocked by 
snow. 


Exercise 2 (on Section II). In the sentences given below get is 
too colloquial for the situation. Replace it by a more formal (or neu- 
tral) verb, for example, beconie, grow, receive, obtain, acquire or be, 
making any other necessary changes. 


1. At the beginning of March the ambassador got an invitation to 
the Shakespeare anniversary celebrations at Stratford-on-Avon. 2. Any 
employee wishing to remain on the premises after 6 p.m. must get 
permission from the manager. 3. When the unfortunate boy saw that the 
man was still pursuing him, he got very frightened. 4. During her long 
holiday on the French Riviera she got a deep golden tan which was sub- 
sequently the envy of all her friends. 5. All citizens of the Soviet Union can 
get free medical treatment. 6. Those students who get good marks in 
their examinations are entitled to a grant. 7. As the day of Roger’s de- 
parture approached, Susan got more and more despondent. 8. At the age of 
nineteen Shakespeare got married to Anne Hathaway. 9. Being unaccus- 
tomed to such strenuous physical activity, he soon got extremely tired. 
10. In the Soviet Union men over the age of sixty and women over the 
age of fifty-five get a retirement pension from the state. 11. The gal- 
lery got this fine portrait from a private collection. 12. In English uni- 
versities students who are successful in their final examinations get the 
degree of bachielor. 


Exercise 3 (on Section III). Insert the appropriate form of come, 
go or get with a preposition or particle if required. The direction of 
the movement is indicated by an arrow, as follows: 


ph... | =in/on (to) f c77-++ 5 = out (of), off 
1. — When the bus ose it was so crowded that I 

couldn’t —pbh... | 
2. As she had scme time to spare, she —fr... | the book- 


shop to see whether they had anything new. 
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3. — How did the cat a ? I’m sure I locked the 


door. 


4. He Db] the car and drove off. 
5. The thief —b... | through the window. 
6. — What time did you —b... | last night? It must 


have been at least half past twelve. 


7. —We [ -**+4 at the next stop. 


8. — While we were sitting in the café a strange-looking woman 


9. The telephone went on ringing and at last John [ -77-+4 


bed to answer it. 


10. The hill was so steep that Brenda had to [ «77-45 


her bicycle and walk. 


11. —I had no key, so I couldn’t —h... | the room. 
12. He —hH... | his horse and rode away. 


13. They all pb... | the taxi and Bill told the driver to 


take them to Hyde Park Corner. 


14. As the team LoS the plane they were photographed 


by journalists. 
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15. —I bh... | to work late this morning because the 


bus broke down. 


16. — Their train —b... | at 12.10, so we must be at 


the station by twelve 


17. —How do we —h... | the main road? 


18. He stopped the car and [ -7--}+-. 
19. —1 didn’t —... | home till 9 o'clock yesterday, 


so I had no time to do anything. 


20. — The door’s open. Shall we —b... | ? (Be careful 


here!) 


Exercise 4 (on Section IV). Replace the italicized words by idio- 
matic expressions with get. 


1. — The Liberal candidate was elected. 2. —Paul is making good 
progress at university. 3. —I thought Rosemary was going to organize 
the concert. — No. she avoided doing it. 4. —Olga applied to Lenin- 
grad University but she wasn’t accepted. 5. —Do your work without 
wasting time. 6. — What progress are you making with your thesis? 7. 
— Did you manage to buy a ticket for “Romeo and Juliet”? 8. — She’s on 
good terms with her mother-in-law. 9. — He was lucky. He only had to 
pay a fine. 10. —I do hope Brian is admitted to the conservatoire. He 
has set his heart on a musical career. 


Grateful, Thankful 


These two words are close in meaning but not synonyms. 
We are grateful to another person who has helped us in 
some way. 


eg 1. We are grateful to you for your help. 
2. He was very grateful to his parents for lending 
him the money to buy a house. 


We cannot be thankful to another person. This word is used 
when we are glad that something fortunate has happened, 
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especially when something unfortunate might have happened. 
The original idea was thankful to God (cf. Thank God). 


eg 8. I’m thankful John’s safe. He might have been 
killed in that car accident. 


to have escaped so 
4. You should be thankful (that) you have flightly. 


To be thankful for small mercies is a rather common ex- 
pression meaning “to be glad that at least some minor aspects 
of the situation are favourable, that things are not worse”. 


eg 5. Be thankful for small mercies. 
Exercise. Fill in the blanks with grateful or thankful. 


1. I should be very ... if you would send me a copy of your latest 
book. 2. —I'm... to my parents for giving me the opportunity of 
going to university. 3. —I’m ... that Philip didn’t go on the expedi- 
tion. It turned out to be disastrcus. 4. We are ... to our readers for 
their letters. 5. — You ought to be ... that you’ve got an interesting 
job. Mine is deadly boring. 6. —Oh, well, I suppose we should be 

for small mercies. 7. —I’m ... the doctor came in time. 8. — I’m 
very ... to the doctor for giving Ann such good treatment. 9. — Paul’s 
very ... to you for your advice. 10. —I’m... Andrew didn’t catch 
measles from the other children. 11. —He should be... to be alive. 
12. She gave the assistant a ... smile. 


Greedy, Mean 


Both these words can be translated as «agupilit but they 
are not synonymous. 

Greedy means “filled with a desire to have, take more 
of something than is right or reasonable”. It often refers to 
food. 


eg 1. Don’t be greedy, Helen. Leave some sweets for the 
others. 


However, it may also be used in other contexts, for 
example, with reference to money or other material posses- 
sions, or power. 


eg 2. He was greedy for power. 


Mean (in one of its various senses) implies lack of gener- 
osity, reluctance to give or share what one already has. 


eg 3. — We're collecting for a retirement present for Mrs 
Lewis. Would you like to contribute? 
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—Well, I’m rather short of money at the moment. 
—Oh, come on. Don’t be mean. 
4, He’s so mean he never invites anybody out. 


Exercise. Which word (greedy or mean) would you apply to the be- 
haviour described in the following situations? 


1. When Bill goes somewhere with other people (for example, to a 
restaurant, or to the cinema) he always tries to avoid paying. 2. Mary 
borrows her sister’s skates every time instead of buying her own, al- 
though she has enough money. 3. Paul took three pieces of cake one after the 
other. 4. Joan often goes to her friends for meals but never invites them to 
more than a cup of tea at her own house. 5. When there is a shortage 
of something Valerie buys much more than she really needs. 6. Peter 
never buys his children birthday presents. 7. Tony can afford to sit in 
the best seats at the theatre but he always buys the cheapest tickets. 
f When her friend offered her some apples, Susan took nearly all of 

em. 


Have, Have Got, Do Have 


These three forms all occur in modern English to denote 
possession but they are not completely interchangeable. The 
distinctions between them are as follows: 

Have alone is used to denote possession at the moment 
of speaking in formal and semi-formal style. 


eg I. They have a large house in the country. 


In informal style have got is used instead, have generally 
being contracted to ’ve and has to ’s. 


eg 2. They’ve got a car, 
8. I’ve got a new tape-recorder. 
4. She’s got a lot of interesting books. 


Simply have/has, without got, should be avoided in such col- 
loquial sentences. 

The negative and interrogative forms of have and have 
got in traditional British English are as follows: 


have (formal) have got (informal) 


Neg.: They { Hi i They havent’t got a car. 


Interr.: Have they a car? Have they got a car? 


In American English, however, negative and interrogative 
forms with do/does occur widely in conversation and _ this 
tendency is now spreading to Britain: 


Neg.: They don’t have a car. 
Interr.: Do they have a car? 
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This usage contrasts with traditional British English, where 
do is used only in the following cases: 
(1) when fave has a habitual meaning; 


eg 5. Does this shop have cakes? (= in general) 
Cf. 6. The shop hasn’t got any cakes today. 
7. English people don’t usually have summer cottages. 
Cf. 8. We haven’t got a summer cottage. 


(2) when have denotes not permission but taking, receiving, 
experiencing; 
eg 9. What time do you have breakfast? 
10. I didn’t have any letters today. 
11. We don’t have English today. 
12. Did you have a good holiday? 
13. Did she have a boy or a girl? 
(= give birth to. Note that the latter expression is 
confined to very formal style.) 


Finally, here is a table of usage showing forms used to 
express possession (non-habitual): 


| Formal Style | Informal Style 
Affirmative | I have a dog. | I’ve got a dog. 
BrE: I haven’t got a dog. 


Negative I haven't a dog. 
have no dog. 


AmE: I don't have a dog. 


Interrogative Have you a dog? BrE: Have you got a dog? 


AmE: Do you have a dog? 


Particular care should be taken to use the forms with 
got in colloquial English but to avoid them in formal style. 


Exercise. Translate the following sentences into English, paying 
particular attention to style (formal or informal). 


1.— Y wax ectb Mauna. 2.— Y mena Hopoe niaTbe. 3. — Y Hara- 
WH eCTb NHWyllat MawHHKa? 4. YuHupepcuTeT uMeeT GOoraTyio OuO6nHoTe- 
Ky. 5. —¥Y tTe6a mHoro aHraufickux KHur? 6. —Y Mena celivac HeT 
BpemenH, 7, — Y aHraH¥aH MHOro HHTepecHbix TpaguuuH. 8. buGnHoTeka 
HMeeT Gonblioe KONMYeCTBO CTapHHHBIX KHUT, 9, —Uto y te6a B pyKe? 
10. (I7penodasamezs na sanamuax) —Y scex ectb TekcT? 11. Y ono 
GalepHHb! Gompuioe (great) Gynyusee. 12. Y nee 6piio TaliHoe menaHHe 
(desire) yexaTs B ropog. 13. Y Hux Her sel6opa. OHH BLIHyXTeHEI mpu- 
HATb eFo npewowenve. 14. Ppaxgane CCCP umetot npapo na Tpya. 15. 
— Y Hac HeT uBeTHOTO TeneBH3opa. 16. — Y Hux Tpoe aeteli. 17. Cry- 
ACHTEI, KOTOPbIe NOMYUalOT HeYAOBMCTBOPHTEIBHYIO OLLCHKY, HMeIOT BO3- 
MOXKHOCTS MepecyaTb 9K3ameH BecHoh. (Use to fail, to take again.) 18. 
— ¥Y Bac ecTh ero HoMep TenedoHa? 19. —¥Y Uropa Grectamaa naMsatp, 
20. — Hama crpana umeeT Oobme MunepasbHble pecypcHl, 
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Historic, Historical 


Historical has two meanings: 
(1) belonging to history, in contrast to legend or fiction; 
real, not imaginary. Thus a historical event is one which 
really happened, a historical figure is a person who really 
existed. A historical novel or play deals with historical events. 
A picture may have a historical subject. 
(2) relating to history as a process or a subject of study; 


eg historical approach process 
argument records 
development research 
evidence society (= society for histor- 
explanation ians) 
investigation study 
map treatment 
method 


Historic usually means “notable or significant in history”. 


eg a historic event meeting 
(cf. a historical event) decision 
a historic day/year, etc. speech 
a historic moment battle 
occasion victory 


Historic is also used in the phrases historic times, meaning 
those times of which the history is known and recorded (in 
contrast to prehistoric times) and the historic present, denot- 
ing the present indefinite tense for past events (used to 
make the narrative more vivid). 

There are a few words which are used with either histor- 
ic or historical without any significant change in meaning. 
The most common is monument; both historic monument and 
historical monument occur. 

Note that in some cases neither historic nor historical is 
used, but history, as an attribute. 


eg the history faculty/department 
a history book 
a history lesson/class/lecture, etc. 
a history exam(ination) 
a history student/teacher 


Note also that Shakespeare’s historical plays are often called 
his histories, in contrast to the tragedies and the comedies. 
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Exercise. Fill in the blanks with historic, historical or history. 


1. There is a ... explanation for this. 2. AIl ... monuments are 
now preserved by the state. 3. At the age of 43 Walter Scott began 
work on his first ... novel. 4. This is one of the ... oaks in which 
King Charles is supposed to have hidden. 5. The meeting between the 
two leaders was a ... occasion. 6. — How can your opinion be of any 
value if you know nothing about the ... background to the problem? 
7. ... evidence does not bear out the theory that the ancient Britons 
were a primitive people. 8. The Battle of Trafalgar was a... victory 
for the British navy. 9. — This is the place where Lenin made his ... 
speech. 10. Mr Jones teaches in the ... Department. 11. The subject of 
the painting is... . 12. He spoke about the ... development of the 
trade union movement. 


House, Block (of Flats) 


The meaning of house is much narrower than that of the 
Russian yom. It can be defined as follows: a building intend- 
ed for one household (usually a family) to live in. The ex- 
pression dwelling house exists but is confined to very formal 
style, for example, official regulations and announcements. 
In other contexts simply house is used. 

English houses usually have two or three storeys and are 
built of brick or stone. They may be detached (standing alone, 
with some space on each side), semi-detached (joined in 
pairs) or terrace(d) (joined together in a row, which is 
called a terrace). 


eg J. They live in a detached/semi-detached/terrace(d) 
house. 
2. Detached houses are usually more expensive than 
semi-detached or terrace(d) houses. 


In spite of the fact that semi-detached and terraced houses 
are joined together, each dwelling is considered to be a sep- 
arate house, because it has its own entrance door opening 
onto the street and is quite separate from the neighbouring 
house(s) inside. A row of terrace houses (or a terrace) may 
look like “a block of horizontal flats’ to some foreigners, 
but an English person would find such a description very 
strange, even illogical. To him it is obviously a row of sep- 
arate houses. 

Flats differ from houses in that they are built in blocks 
(a block of flats) with a common entrance and staircase. All 
the rooms in a flat are on one level (hence the name), in 
contrast to a house, which nearly always has at least two 
storeys. 

Thus house and flat may be used in contrast to each 
other. 
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eg 3. Do they live in a house or a flat? 
4. English people generally prefer houses to flats. 


Local councils build houses (council houses) and flats (coun- 
cil flats). 

There is one situation, however, in which house and flat 
are not mutually exclusive. If the owner of a house does not 
want, or cannot afford to occupy the whole house himself, 
he may convert it into flats. This may be done properly, 
that is, by making structural alterations inside, including 
separate entrance doors to each flat (in this case the flats 
are self-contained) or the structure may be left unchanged 
and each floor (2-3 rooms) simply Jet as a flat (not self-con- 
tained). Here we may still call the ouilding a house, because 
it was intended for one family and keeps the same ex- 
ternal structure. This can be illustrated by the following 
quotations from modern novels: 


5. They were in sight of the dismal converted mid- 
Victorian house in which Lady Pirie had her flat. 
(Angus Wilson) 

6. So for a couple of years she and her husband had 
lived in comparative poverty in a flat in a house 
belonging to his uncle, in Middle Road, behind the 
Alexandra Palace. (Margaret Drabble) 


Except in the situation just described, the word house 
should not be used of a building consisting of flats. Here 
only block (of flats) is appropriate or, in some cases, flats, 
without block. Here are some sentences showing how these 
words can be used correctly with reference to Soviet cities: 


ee big/old/new/modern block of flats. 
7. 1 live in a(n) \ oidjnew/modern flat. 
8. They are building a lot of new flats on the out- 
skirts of Leningrad. 
9. All these modern blocks (of flats) look the same to 
me. 
10. We live in the tall block on the corner. ee 
; on the ground floor of our block. 
11, There's a shop { in the next block. 
12. There’s a cinema near my flat. 


13, I usually leave { ss lie jit at half past eight. 


In England blocks of flats usually have names, but the 
expression block 1/2/38, etc. can be used as a translation of 
Kopnyc 1/2/3 u T.Q. 
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Each flat has a number (the flat number): flat 1, flat 2, 
and so on. 

The expression house number cannot be used with refer- 
ence to a block of flats, because a block of flats is not a 
house. We say, for example: 


14, I live at no. 10 (Market Street). 
15. What number do you live at? 


Even in the case of houses the expression house number is 
not common. Simply number is used, as illustrated above. 

The word house and the expression house number are to 
be avoided not only with reference to blocks of flats but al- 
so to denote other buildings not intended for living in. If 
the function of the building is known, the appropriate spe- 
cific word or phrase should be used, for example, shop, of- 
fice, office block, hotel. 


eg 16. The shop is at no. 28 (Nevsky Prospect). 


If it is not clear what sort of building it is, or this is not 
important, building should be used. 
eg 17. When the fire started, everyone rushed out of the 
building. 
18. What are those new buildings over there? 


Finally some special uses of house in proper names 
should be mentioned, since they do not follow the pattern de- 
scribed above. 


(1) names of certain shops, restaurants, etc.; 


eg The Scotch House — sells Scottish clothes and other 
goods 
The House of Bewlay—a chain of tobacconists 
Lyons Corner House—one of several large restau- 
rants in central London, situated on corners of main 
streets 


Angus Steak House — a chain of restaurants special- 
ising in steaks 
(2) names of office blocks; 


eg Albion House 
Celanese House 


(3) headquarters of Commonwealth countries in Britain (Lon- 
don); 

eg Australia/Canada/India House 
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Exercise. Fill in the blanks with house, flat, block (of flats), 
building or home, if a word is needed. 


1. —I live ina new... . 2. — There are about 200 ... in our 
.... 3, — There are not many tall... in the centre of Leningrad. 
4. —The faculty ... is rather old and inconvenient. 5. — What time 
do you leave ... ? 6. —There’s a good film on at the cinema near my 
.... 7. — What ... number do you live at? 8. He noticed a strange-looking 

. and asked his friend what it was. 9. At the new university all the 

. will be grouped on one campus: teaching ... , administrative ... , 
hostels, libraries, and so on. 10. The Physics Faculty ... was the first 
to be built. 11. — The record shop is at ... number 36, George Street. 
12. —English people don’t like living in... . 18. ... take up less 
space than... . 14. They say that an Englishman’s ... is his castle. 
15. —I live in a nine-storey .... 


How Do You Do?, Good Morning/Afternoon, etc., Hallo 


How do you do? is now used almost exclusively in for- 
mal and semi-formal introductions. 


to introduce Peter Fry, 


you to meet { %, colleague 
of mine 


eg Mr A: Mr Brown, I'd like 


Mr B: How do you do? 
Mr C: How do you do? 


Although this sentence is in the form of a question, it has 
lost its interrogative meaning and requires no answer, except 
a repetition of How do you do? by the person to whom it 
is first addressed. 

Note that do you is often contracted to d’you, pronounced 
[dju], [dje] or [dga]. 

How do you do? is still occasionally used as a greeting 
addressed to someone whom the speaker already knows, but 
such usage is old-fashioned and not to be recommended. Here 
Good morning/afternoon/evening should be used in formal 
situations and Hallo in semi-formal and informal style. (Hallo 
is also used instead of How do you do? in informal intro- 
ductions.) Note that Good day is not used nowadays, either 
as a greeting or when leaving someone. 


Exercise. Give the appropriate greetings for the following situations. 


1. You meet a friend in the street. 2. You are introduced to a friend’s 
parents. 3. You come home in the evening. (Your family are there.) 
4. You meet a senior member of the university staff at about 3 p. m. 
5. You meet a neighbour of about your own age while shopping in the 
morning. 6. You are introduced to a visiting lecturer. 7. You meet one 
of your teachers, whom you know rather well, at a concert. 8. You meet 
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yout neighbour’s son, aged 9, when leaving home. 9. You are intro- 
duced to a friend’s sister at a party. 10. A stranger knocks on your 
door one evening. (He is a well-dressed middle-aged man.) 


In Case 


In case as a conjunction has two uses: 
(1) to denote that the action expressed by the verb is per- 
formed in anticipation of a situation which may or may not 
arise; 
eg I. Take an umbrella in case it rains. 
(It is not raining now but it may rain later.) 
2. Pll give you my phone number in case you need 
to ring me. 
(I’ll give it to you now, although I don’t know whether 
you will need it or not.) 
8. Remind him about the meeting in case he’s for- 
gotten. 
(Perhaps he has forgotten, perhaps not.) 
4. I'd better give you the ticket now, in case I don’t 
see you again before the concert. 
5. Here’s another pound, in case you have to take a 
taxi. 


Just can be included to emphasize the unlikelihood of the 
situation occurring. 


eg 6. Take some paper anda pencil with you, just in 
case they’re out and you have to leave a note. 


In some cases the verb may be omitted after in case, since 
it is implied by the context. 
eg 7. It doesn’t look like rain but I'll take an umbrella 
just in case. (=in case it does rain) 
8. I think I'll wake up in time but call me just in 
case. (=in case I don’t wake up in time) 


Just is usually, although not always included in such cases. 

This use of in case corresponds to the Russian Ha TOT 
cay4ai, ecm or, without a verb, Ha BcakHi cjlyuaii. 

In case should not be used as an alternative to if (Rus- 
sian B cay4ae, ecam), at least in British English. Such sen- 
tences as: 

* In case you have any questions please ask me. 

* In case she still has a temperature tomorrow, send for 

the doctor. 
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are incorrect. Here only if is possible. 


Note. It is true that in case occurs in the sense of if in American 
English and can therefore be used in this way by those foreign speakers 
whose English is American in other respects too. 


(2) to denote negative purpose, instead of lest, which is now 
confined to very formal style and is no longer used in con- 
versation; 


eg 9. Don’t go near the water in case you fall in. 
10. P’ll put an apron on in case I get my dress dirty. 
11. Set the alarm clock in case you oversleep. 


In case of is used with certain nouns in formal style 
meaning “if there is”. 


eg 12, In case of fire, ring the alarm bell. 

(=If there is a fire, ...) 

13. In case of illness, send for the doctor. 
(=If someone is ill, ...) 

14. In case of emergency, dial 999. 
(=If there is an emergency, ... 999 is the num- 
ber to dial in England for the police, fire brigade 
or ambulance.) 

15. In case of difficulty consult the instruction book. 


Note the difference in meaning between, for example, in case 
of fire (=if there is a fire. Russian B cayyae nomapa) and 
in case there is a fire, which could be translated as either 
Ha TOT clyuaH, ecu OyAeT NoxKap or uTO6el we Oplno0 mO02«Ka- 
pa, depending on the context. 

In case of is used only with certain nouns and is con- 
fined to formal style, especially official instructions and no- 
tices, as illustrated above. 

In the case of means “as regards”, “concerning”. 


eg 16. In the case of Jones I think we should make an 
exception. (=in his case) 
17, There is no difficulty in the case of weak verbs. 
(=in this case) 


Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with in case or if. 


1, — ... I manage to get tickets for the ballet, I'll ring you. 
2.—... they haven’t got a small tin (of coffee), buy a large one. 3. 
—Set the alarm clock for 7 o’clock ... you oversleep. 4. —- Don’t hes- 
itate to come and see me ... you have any problems. 5. — Take some 
more money ... you buy some gloves as well. 6. —I1’Il make a cake 
this morning ... Pat comes to tea. 7. —Don't make a noise ... you 
wake the baby. 8. —Let’s go into the country on Saturday ... the 
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weather is warm enough. 9. — ... the dress costs more than £ 10 don’t 
ie tet: He bought some food on the way home ... his wife was 
still out. 


Exercise 2. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. —B cayyae, ecau BLI He 3acTaHeTe ero Ha pa6oTe, no3BoOHUTe 
eMy 3aBTpa Jomoit. 2. — BosbMu cymky. Bapyr Te! KyNMUIb uTO-HH6yAb 
no nytH. 3. —Tlo3poHu mye 3aBTpa Ha BcAKHfi cnyyafi. 4. B cnyyae Jox- 
A SKCKypcusa oTMeHsetca. 5. KonuepTb! nepexocaTca TOMbKO B TOM CJly- 
wae, CCIM MY3bIKaHTH! 3a6oNeloT. 6. — A He Bo3bMy KyNaJbHHK, CerogHa 
npoxaqHo. — Bo3bMu Ha BcaKuhi cry4al. Bapyr notenmeet. 7. —B cay- 
wae, CCIM Th He ycneeliib Ha STOT Moe3q, caqlcb Ha cnefylouuii. Mb Te- 
6a nozomem. 8. — Xne6 nyxen? — Kym Ha Beakuli cnyyait. 9. —B cay- 
wae 4ero, MO3BOHH MHe JOMol (at home). 10. — MonegenbHuk — BbIxog- 
Holt jeHb B Spmutaxe.—B stom cayyae A Noligy Bo BTOpHUK. 


Little, Small 


Both little and small are used to denote below average 
size. In many cases eilher word can be used, the distinction 
being stylistic. Small is more formal than little, although 
the difference is not great and smail is not confined to for- 
mal style. Here are some examples where either word can be 
used, the version with small being more formal: 


a little/small room/flat/house 
town/village 
field/park/garden/lake 
bag/suitcase 
knife/spoon/plate 
apple/pie/cake 


In such cases little is the opposite of big and small the op- 
posite of large. (See p. 17) 

However, little tends to be avoided in certain grammat- 
ical functions. Firstly, it is not often used predicatively, and 
such sentences as The room was (very/rather/too) little are 
rare. Small is generally preferred here. 


eg 1. The room was (very/rather/too) small. 


Secondly, the degrees of comparison littler and littlest tend 
to be avoided in favour of smaller and smallest. 


eg 2, Your room is smaller than mine. 
8. This is the smallest size they’ve got. 


In addition, both little and small have certain specific 
uses, when they are not interchangeable. 
little 
(1) meaning “young”, “not adult”; 
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eg 4. She’s got a little boy/girl. (=child) 
(2) meaning “not important”; 


eg 5. He seemed to have forgotten all the little people 
who voted him to power. 


(3) meaning “short” (of time); 
eg 6. He'll be here in a little while. 


7. Let’s have a little rest. 
8. We went for a little walk before breakfast. 


smail 
(1) in expressions of quantity; 


eg a small amount/quantity/number 
on a small scale 


(2) in connection with sizes of clothes and other goods; 


eg 9. They’ve only got small sizes left. 
10. These tights come in three sizes: large, medium 
and small, 


(3) in the sense of “doing a limited amount of something”; 


eg 11. There are many small farmers in this area. 
12, This bankruptcy will be a blow to small investors. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with little or small, taking the style 
into consideration where necessary. 


1. —Here’s a ... present for you. 2. (Jn a newspaper article) He 
was born and brought up ina... mining town in Dg a a 
3. —It’s a very nice house but the garden is too .. —1 couldn’t 
go to the concert because my ... boy was ill. 5. wit this room 
do? — It’s rather .. Isn’t there a bigger one free? 6. — Shall we go 
for a... walk? 7. —What a nice... dog! 8. —I need a... rest 
after that long walk. 9. (In an advertisement) This house would be 
ideal i a... family. 10. (/n a book) He grew vegetables on a .. 
scale. 11. — Please pass me a... plate for the butter. 12. —I need a 
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Long, A Long Time 


Long as an adverb of time is mainly confined to inter- 
rogative and negative sentences; in affirmative sentences 
a long time is the norm. 


eg la. Have you been waiting long? 
b. 1 haven't been waiting long. 

BUT c. I’ve been waiting (for) a long time. 
2a. Did they stay long? 
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b. They didn’t stay long. 
c. They stayed (for) a long time. 


The same applies when very is included. 


eg 3. I’ve been waiting (for) a very long time. 
4, They stayed (for) a very long time. 


This differentiation between affirmative sentences on the 
one hand and negative and interrogative sentences on the 
other follows the same pattern as in the use of far —a long 
way (see p. 56) and much/many —a lot (see p. 82). 

With too, however, long is used in all types of sentence, 
meaning “beyond the expected limit”. 


eg 5. I’ve been waiting too long. 
6. They stayed too long. 


Exercise 1. Give either an affirmative or a negative answer to the 
questions. 


Model: Student A: Have you been waiting long? 
Student B: Yes, a long time or: No, not long. 


1. — Have they been married long? 2. — Was she away long? 3. 
— Did Peter stay long? 4. — Have you been living here long? 5. — Did 
you have to wait long for the bus? 6. —Has she been ill long? 7. 
— Did the meeting go on long after I left? 8. — Has the chicken been 
in the oven long? 


Exercise 2. Contradict the fcllowing negative statements emphatical- 
ly, according to the model. 


fiodel: Student A: J wasn’t away long. 
Student B: You were. You were away a long time. 


1. — Angela didn’t stay long. 2. — Derek and Susan haven’t been 
married long. 3. —I haven’t known Richard long. 4. — She didn’t have 
to wait long. 5. — They haven’t been living in that house long. 6. 
—lIt didn’t rain long. 7. — You didn’t practise your music long. 8. 
— They haven’t had the car long. 


Much/Many, A Lot, Lots, Plenty 


English people tend to avoid much and many in affirma- 
tive sentences. In informal style a lot (of) is used instead, 
with both countable and uncountable nouns. 


eg I. — I spent a lot of time on the beach. with 


2. — There’s a lot of work to be done. uncount- 

8. — A car costs a lot of money. {able nouns 

4. — He’s gol a lot of interesting books. th 

5. — There were a lot of people at the| Wit 
bus stop. countable 

6. — I made a lot of friends at school. eens 
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Such sentences as J spent much time on the beach, although 
grammatically correct, are practically never heard. Much 
does occur occasionally in affirmative sentences in formal 
style, but even here it is often avoided if possible. For 
example, instead of much time one can use a considerable 
amount of time, instead of much work—a great deal of 
work, instead of much money — a large amount/sum of mon- 
ey (see also p. 20 great). As for many, it is avoided in col- 
loquial English (in affirmative sentences) but is widely used 
in formal and semi-formal style. 


eg 7. Many people in the town were left homeless as a 
result of the earthquake. 

8. The Hermitage collection of 19th-century French 

paintings is one of the richest in the world and 

contains many fine canvases by the Impressionists. 


The usual pattern of usage in informal style is: 
affirmative sentences — a lot (of) 
negative sentences — much/many 
interrogative sentences — much/many 
This pattern can be illustrated as follows: 


9a. — I spent a lot of time on the beach. 
b. — I didn’t spend much time on the beach. 
c. — Did you spend much time on the beach? 


10a. — He’s got a lot of books. 
b. — He hasn’t got many books. 
c. — Has he got many books? 


Another illustration can be provided by question and answer. 


11. — Did you spend much time on the beach? 
— Yes, a lot or: No, not much. 

12. — Has he got many books? 
— Yes, a lot or: No, not many. 


It is true that the most common way of replying to such 
questions is to say simply “Yes” or “No”, sometimes repeat- 
ing the auxiliary. 

— Yes, I did or: — No, I didn’t. 

— Yes, he has or: — No, he hasn't. 


However, the forms given above also occur as emphatic re- 
plies, especially the negative ones. 

Although a lot (of) is characteristic of affirmative sen- 
tences, it is not entirely restricted to this type. It occurs 
also in negative and interrogative sentences, but compara- 
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tively rarely. In these cases it generally expresses some spe- 
cial emphasis or implication. For example, the sentence Have 
you got a lot of work? tends to imply a supposition on the 
part of the speaker that the person addressed has a lot of 
work, or at least may have a lot. 

Lots (of) differs from a lot (of) in two respects: (1) It 
is more emphatic, implying a larger quantity or number. 
(2) It is more colloquial. 

It corresponds approximately to the Russian macca. It occurs 
mainly in affirmative sentences such as: 


13. — They’ve got lots of money. 
14, — There were lots of people in the park. 
15. — I made lots of jam this year. 
16. — I took lots of photos when I was on holiday. 
17, — Did they ask you many questions? 
— Yes, lots. 


Plenty also implies a large quantity and is also colloqu- 
ial in this use. However, it differs from a lot and lots in 
that usually the quantity is directly related to a particular 
purpose or need. It means enough for the purpose and even 
more, enough and to spare. There appears to be no Russian 
Nee for this sense of plenty. Here are some examples 
of its use: 


18. — There’s no need to hurry. We’ve got plenty of 
time. 
(meaning not simply a lot of time but enough 
time to do what we have to do, and even 
some time to spare) 
19, (To a person going shopping) — Have you got 
enough money? 
— Yes, plenty, thank you. 
(meaning enough money to buy what I need, 
and even more) 
20. — I don’t know you couldn’t find out anything 
about it. There are plenty of books in the 
library. 


Sometimes, however, plenty is used simply as a synonym of 
lots. 

The usage of all the words discussed above in both for- 
mal and informal style is summarized in the following table. 
(C stands for countable, UC for uncountable.) 
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Type of 
Son ionce Formal Style Informal Style 
Affirmative much|/many a lot 
a great deal —UC lots 
amount — UC plenty 
a large {quantity — UC 
number — C 
Z amount — UC 
a considerable { number = C 
Negative not much/{many not much/many 
or reword as an affirmative 
sentence using little/few 1 
Interrogati e | much/many? | much{many? 


1This produces a more forceful impression than not much/many 
in cases where the smallness of the quantity or number is to be em- 
phasized. For example, instead of He did not have much difficulty in 
convincing his colleagues it is more forceful to say He had little diffi- 
culty..., instead of Not many cities suffered in the war as much as Le- 
ningrad, Few cities suffered.... Be careful here not to confuse little/ 
few with a little/few, which have a different meaning (“some”). 


What has been said above about much refers only to its 
use as a pronoun. As for its adverbial use, the same tend- 
ency to avoid it in affirmative sentences can be observed. 
Thus sentences such as She reads much or He works much 
sound unnatural. Instead English people use a lot in infor- 
mal style. 


eg 21. — She reads a lot. 
22, — He smokes a lot. 
23. — We travelled a lot in the summer. 


With work the adverb hard is generally used. 
24. — He works hard. 


In formal style we find a great deal, or, less often, great- 
ly, or other, more specific adverbs such as widely, exten- 
sively, heavily, according to the context. 


eg 25. She reads Shine deal. 


greatly when their son 
26. They suffered \ @ great deal was killed. 
27. He smokes heavily. 


a great deal. 
28. They travelled widely. 
extensively. 
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Very much, so much and too much are not subject to 
the restrictions mentioned above. In connection with very 
much, however, note that the use of much in such sen- 
tences as: 


29. I was very much surprised to hear that he had 
left. 
30. She was very much offended by his remarks. 
is now old-fashioned or extremely formal. Standard usage in 
modern English, both formal and informal, is simply very. 
31. — I was very surprised to hear that he had left. 
32, — She was very offended by his remarks. 


Finally here is a table of usage for adverbial much. 


Ss ides ut | Formal Style Informal Style 
Affirmative a great deal 
greatly 
or more specific adv., a lot 
according to the context 
Negative | not much | not much 
Interrogative much? | much? 


Exercise 1. Give either an affirmative or a negative answer to the 
following questions. 


Model: Student A: Have you got much work? 
Student B: Yes, a lot or: No, not much. 


If student B thinks that lots or plenty is appropriate, he may use it in- 
stead of a lot. 


1. —Have you got much money? 2. —Did you pick many apples 
yesterday? 3. — Have you got many letters to write? 4. —Do your par- 
ents travel much? 5. — Have you seen many Italian films? 6. —Is there 
much paper left? 7. —Did you meet many interesting people on hol- 
iday? 8. —Has Nina made many sandwiches? 9. —Have we got much 
time left? 10. — Did you do much interpreting at the conference? 


Exercise 2. Contradict the following negative statements emphatical- 
ly, according to the model. 


Model: Student A: You haven’t got much work. 
Student B: / have. I've got a lot of work. 


If student B thinks that lots or plenty is appropriate, he may use it in- 
stead. 


1. They haven’t got much money.2. John hasn’t got many friends. 
3. You haven’t done much today. 4. They didn’t invite many people. 
5. There aren’t many mushrooms in the woods. 6. You haven’t bought 
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much bread. 7. They don’t watch television much. 8. She doesn’t eat 
many sweets. 9. They didn’t take many photos. 10. Ann doesn't smoke 
much, 11. You didn’t make many cakes. 12. Nicholas doesn’t do much 
preparation. 


Exercise 3. Fill in the blanks with much, many, a lot (of) or 
some other expression of quantity, taking the style into consideration. In 
doubtful cases the style is indicated by letters: F (= formal) and /F (= 
informal). 


1. — There are ... interesting books on sale. (IF) 2. — Have you 
got ... work at the moment? 3. ..: people visited the exhibition. (F) 
4. —I don’t spend ... time watching television. 5. —A_ typewriter 
costs ... money. (IF) 6. — Don’t hurry. There’s ... time. 7. — Has he 
got ... friends? 8. —Did you find ... mushrooms? — Yes, .... 9. 
The president received ... letters of protest. 10. — He smokes... . 


(IF) 11. —I’ve read ... books by Graham Greene. 12. — There was 
... good food in the house, so we didn’t need to go shopping. 13. The 
interviewer asked him ... searching questions. (F) 14. — ... roads are 
blocked by snow. (IF) 15. —Do English people drink ... tea? 16. —1 
found ... interesting material for my essay in the library. 17. —He 
works ... . 18. The man broke into the house and stole ... money. 
(F) 19. —Does she read ... ? 20. — They gave her ... flowers. (IF) 


Note (v), Notice, Take Notice, Mark, Pay Attention 


Notice is the most widely used of these verbs and verbal 
expressions, and usually corresponds to the Russian 3ameuaTb 
Or O6palllath BHHMaHHe. Here are some examples of its use 
in various types of sentence: 


1, — She was wearing a new dress but he didn’t 
even notice. 
2. — Did you notice him hesitate? 
3. She noticed that he left early. 
4. — Alan was drunk tonight. 
— Was he? I didn’t notice. 
5. — I noticed his car standing outside the house. 
6. — Susan’s always in a hurry to get home. 
— Yes, so I’ve noticed. 


Take notice is used especially in negative sentences, im- 
plying a deliberate withholding of one’s attention, disregard. 


eg 7. She could see that the boy wanted to speak to her 
but she took no notice (of him). 


8. — Margaret’s always making sarcastic remarks 
about my work. 
— Take no notice or: — Don’t take any notice. 


Pay attention is occasionally used in the sense of ‘“no- 
tice” but it usually has a slightly different meaning, namely 
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“to direct one’s thoughts consciously towards somebody or 
something.” 


eg 9. — Pay attention to what you're doing. 
(=Don’t let your thoughts wander.) 


This expression is used in the classroom. 
10. — Pay attention (to what I’m saying). 
(Note that attention alone is not used in this 
situation.) ; 
11. — I wish you'd pay attention ne serie a road 
i don’t understand. 
12, Pupil: I can’t remember. 
Teacher: That’s because you weren’t paying attention 
(when I explained). 


Except for the context of the classroom, however, pay atten- 
tion is seldom used in conversation. It is confined mainly 
to formal style, especially written English. 


eg 13. The writer pays great attention to historical 
detail. 
14, Greater/More attention should be paid to preven- 
tive medicine. 
15, Artists of that period paid little attention to line, 
concentrating on colour, 


Note has a similar meaning to notice, but with the addi- 
tional idea of remembering what one notices for the future. 


eg 16. She noted that he gave no explanation or apology 
for his absence. 


In the above sentence notice could be used instead, but this 
is not so in the following sentences: 


use of the definite article here. 
17, Note the { pelltn of the plural. 
18. Note that “penny” has two plurals: “pennies” and 
“pence”. 
19. Please note that this bill must be paid within ten 
days. 
Here the writer draws attention to some fact which he wish- 
es the reader to notice and remember. Such use is restrict- 
ed to formal style, mainly written, and rarely occurs in 
spoken English. 
Note is also occasionally used in the sense of “draw at- 
tention to by mentioning, record”. 
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eg 20. He began his speech by noting the importance of 
the occasion, 


Mark in the sense of “note” jis archaic, except in the 
phrase (You) mark my words, meaning “Pay attention to 
and remember what I say (because future events will show 
that I was right)”. This is now used jocularly. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with the appropriate form of note, nc- 
tice, take (no) notice (of), mark or pay attention (to). 


1, —Ididn’t ... himcome in. 2. Please ... the change of address. 
3. He ... that the door was still open. 4. — Was John at the meeting? 
—I didn’t ... . 5. — What did the lecturer say about his work in the 
theatre? —I don’t know. I wasn’t... at that moment. 6. —... the 
use of the present perfect in this type of sentence. 7. She ... a wor- 
ried expression on his face and wondered if anything had gone wrong. 8. 
—Did you ... whether the light was on? 9. —He’ll get into serious 
trouble one day. You ... my words. 10. — Peter seems to think it’s 
all my fault. — Don’t .... 11. He didn’t ... how much the book cost. 
12. Please ... that late-comers will not be admitted to the auditorium 
until the interval. 13. (Teacher to pupil) — Stop looking out of the win- 
dow and ... . 14. When the lift stopped nobody ... . 15. —I didn’t 
... that my coat was dirty until I got home. 


Nothing To Do But 


To express the idea that no other solution is available, 
the words nothing to do but may be used with there is/was, 
etc. 


eg I. { has { cannot 
— As the last bus \ had § gone and we\ could not afford 
a taxi, there is/was nothing to do but walk. 


The verb have should not be used in such sentences (* We 
had nothing to do but walk), because this means that we 
had no other possible occupation. Here is a sentence where 
have is used correctly: 


2. When he was in prison he often had nothing to 
do but sit and think. 


After there is/was nothing to do but, for with a noun or 
pronoun referring to a person (or persons) may be included. 


eg 3. There is/was nothing for us to do but walk. 


Another possibility is: 
we can/could do)\ 


4, There is/was nothing tio be.dorie f but walk. 
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Exercise. Rephrase the following sentences using the words nothing 
to do but or a similar construction. 


1. The shop is closed so we shall have to wait. 2. As he couldn't 
find the key the only solution was to break the lock. 3. She had no 
ideas of her own, so she had to agree. 4. The grass is soaking wet. 
We shall have to go back. 5. She could not correct all the mistakes 
neatly, so she was forced to retype the manuscript. 


Offer, Suggest, Propose 


These three verbs can all be translated as mpegmaratb 
and therefore tend to be confused by Russian speakers. Al- 
though they are close in meaning, there are both semantic 
and grammatical distinctions in their usage. 

Offer means firstly to hold out (to someone) for accept- 
ance or refusal. In this sense the construction offer smb. 
smth. is used. 


eg 1. She offered them a cup of tea. 


If the indirect object is long, offer smth. to smb. tends to 
be used instead. 


eg 2. She offered a cup of tea to the people who had 
been caught in the storm. 
Other examples of offer (smb.) smth. are: 


3. I offered (her) my help. 

4. The manager offered David a job. 

5. The owner of the lost jewels offered a reward for 
their return. 


The preposition for is also used in such sentences as: 


£10 for the book. 
6. He offered me \ the book for £10. 


The passive voice is widely used in sentences where it is 
not known, or considered unimportant, who has offered. 


eg 7. — I’ve been offered a job at Bristol University. 


Secondly, offer means “to express willingness to do smth.” 
Here it is used with the infinitive but without a personal 
object after it: to offer to do smth. 


eg 8. She offered to make (them) a cup of tea. 


Be careful to avoid such sentences as *She offered them to 
have a cup of tea. One can offer only to do something one- 
self. Other examples of offer to do smth. are: 
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9. I offered to help (her). 
Cj. no. 3 above. 
10. His parents offered to lend him the money. 


Suggest means “to put forward an idea”, without neces- 
sarily implying a willingness to do something oneself. There 
are two possible constructions: 

smth. (to smb. 
(1) suggest { doing sit 
a drive in the country. 


eg 11. He suggested { going for a drive in the country. 
12, — Have you suggested it to your parents? 


(2) suggest (that) smb. (should) do smth. 
This is used when it is necessary to state who is to 
carry out the action. 


eg 13. He suggested (that) they (should) go for a drive. 
14. — I suggest (that) you ask Mr Smith about that. 


Propose may mean the same as suggest and is used in 
the same types of construction, namely: 
smth. (to smb.) 
— propose } doing smth. 
— propose that smb. (should) do smth. 


an early start 
eg 15.—TI propose; starting early tomorrow. 
that we start early 
16. The chairman proposed that the matter (should) 
be decided at the next meeting. 


However, propose is less widely used, being confined main- 
ly to formal style. For example, it occurs in the context of 
meetings, debates, elections, etc. 


eg 17. The motion was proposed by Rosemary Hill and 
seconded by Richard Davies. 
18. — I propose David Wells (for chairman). 


Propose is also used in connection with toasts, 
eg 19. — I should like to propose a toast to our hosts 


and with marriage. In the latter case propose is generally 
used without the word marriage. 


eg 20. He proposed to her only a few days after they 
first met. 
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Another, slightly different meaning of propose is “intend, 
have as one’s aim”. Here it is followed by the infinitive. 


eg 21. — What do you propose to do about it? 
22. He proposed to sell the house and go abroad. 


Exercise. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. Jxou nmpeaomua eff noiita B pectopaH. 2. 3Hakomblit ero oTwa 
npeaioxnaA emy pa6oty. 3. Ona KpHTHKOBaIa BCe ero He, HO CaMa HH- 
yero He mpeaarana. 4. Pexuccep npewioxn elt cHuMaTbcA (use a part) 
B CBOeM HOBOM ¢pHibMe. 5. IIpeacezatenb mpeaioxKW MepeHecTu 3acefa- 
HHe Ha cCJlefyiollyio HeAemo. 6. XyOKHHK MpeANOKW eMy KYMHTb He- 
CKObKO CBOHX KapTHH. 7. PoguTeH MpesoKHIH CBOIO MOMOLIb. 8. — 1 
NpeANIO2XKW BCTPETHTb HX Ha BOK2aNe, HO OHH OTKa3aincb. 9. PegaktTop 
NpeAlOKH W3MeHHTS Ha3sBaHHe KHuTH. 10. On mpeaNoKWA BCeM OCTATECA 
y Hero. 11. B 6ykunucTH4¥eckoM Mara3HHe eMy MpeAowKHIH 3a KHHTy 
15 py6neH. 12. — Mune npegnomunu meToM paSoTaTb rugomM. 


Office 


The word office is very widely used in Britain to denote 
any room or set of rooms (sometimes a whole building) where 
administrative or clerical work is done. All business organi- 
zations (industrial and commercial companies, banks, etc.) 
have offices, as do ministries, local councils, educational 
institutions, hospitals, shops, and so on. A man _ with his 
own small business (for example, a carpenter) may have an 
Office in his house, a room where he does his paperwork 
(accounts, estimates, orders for materials, bills, receipts, 
etc.). This is different from a study, which is meant for 
reading and writing (for example, books, articles, or simply 
letters). 

Office is not normally used to denote a whole organiza- 
tion but only that part of it where administrative and cler- 
ical work is done. In industry, office(s) can be used in con- 
trast to factory or works (see p. 48). 


eg 1. (Speaking of a company which produces agricultur- 
al machinery) — The offices are in London but 
the factory is in Leeds. 


In the case of a large company with several offices in dif- 
ferent places, office is used in the following way: 


— (the) head office 
— the London/Manchester/Bristol office 


eg 2. He’s been transferred to head office. 
3. He’s gone to a meeting at the Bristol office. 
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Although the singular is used here, these expressions 
usually denote a set of offices, sometimes a whole building. 
Office in the singular may also denote one room in a set of 
Offices. 

eg 4. Mr Smith’s office is on the fourth floor. 

Office is used attributively in the following common ex- 
pressions: 


— office work — administrative or clerical work 


— office worker —a person who works in an office, for 
example a clerk, typist or accountant, in contrast to, for 
example, a factory worker or a shop assistant 


-— office furniture — desks, special chairs, etc. for offices 
— office equipment — typewriters, adding machines, lamps, etc. 
— office building/block —a building occupied by offices 
(either belonging to one organization or more) 


Office is also widely used as a general or collective term 
in such sentences as: 


5. He works in an office. 

6, He was late for the office. 

7. On bank holidays all factories, offices and shops 
are closed. 

8. Most of the buildings in Fleet Street are offices, 
mainly newspaper offices. 


Office has a slightly different meaning in the following 
expressions: 


— inquiry office—a place where one can get information, 
for example, at a station. 

— booking office —a place where one can buy tickets 

— box office — synonym of booking office used in the the- 
atre and cinema 

— lost property office—a place where things which have 
been left somewhere (for example, in a train or bus) are 
taken and can be claimed. 

Here office means something like department. 

The word means government department, ministry in the 
expressions: the names the Home Office (the ministry re- 
sponsible for home, or internal, affairs) and the Foreign 
Office (responsible for foreign affairs). 

Office may also mean a position of authority, especially 
in government, 

eg 9. The new president takes office on March 20th. 
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10. The Conservative party has been in office for over 
five years, during which time unemployment has 
risen steadily. 


It is clear from what has been said above that office 
has a wide variety of uses. This word has no general Rus- 
sian equivalent and therefore has to be translated in various 
ways, depending on the context, for example, as yapexye- 
HHe, KOHTOpa, KaHUCIApHA, aMMHHCTpallud, aMHHUCTpaTuB- 
HOe 3faHHe, KaOHHeT, OTA, OTMeNeHHe, 610pO, MHHHCTepcTBO, 
oct (=O0uKHOCTb), y BulacTH (in office). 

Exercise. Suggest the most appropriate translations for the examples 


iven in the above discussion of the use of office and then translate the 
ollowing sentences into Russian. 


1. His father works in an office. 2. —I left my umbrella in the 
bus. — You'd better go to the lost property office. 3. He used to work 
in the factory but now he’s in the office, in the planning department. 
4. Hardly anybody lives in the City of London. Nearly all the buildings 
are banks or offices or shops. 5. She rang him at the office but was 
told that he was at a meeting. 6. He went to the booking office and 
bought a ticket to Hull. 7. The Foreign Office refused to comment on 
the decision. 8. These snack bars are used mainly by office workers. 
9. Wait here while I go to the inquiry office. 10. We must get permis- 
sion for the change from our London office. 11. The House of Lords is 
unlikely to be abolished or reformed while a Conservative government 
is in office. 12. (One employee to another) Do you know where Mr 
Dent is?—Isn’t he in his office? 


Once, One Day/Morning, etc. 


Once usually means “on one occasion”, in contrast to 
twice, three times, etc. 


eg I. I’ve done this exercise once. Why should I do it 
again? 
2. We have conversation lessons once a week. 


Sometimes the numerical aspect is less important, and once 
means simply “on a certain occasion in the past”. 


eg 3. I once saw him waiting for a bus. 
Once he came to see me, b ae? 
4. 4 He came to see me once, { #0 9k my advice. 
I once went to the theatre with him. 
5. { I went to the theatre with him once. 


In such cases, however, once is not the only possibility, and 
not always the best choice. One day/morning/afternoon/eve- 
ning is often preferable. This applies particularly to the be- 
ginning of a story. 
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eg 6. One day John met an old friend of his on the way 
to work, 
7, One evening, while we were having supper, the 
telephone rang. 


Once in the morning/afternoon/evening is not usual, nor is 
once with days of the week. Here we use one Monday/Tues- 
day, etc. 


eg 8. One Sunday (morning) Philip went out into the 
garden to mow the lawn. 
9. I saw her one Saturday (afternoon) in the market. 


Nofe. Once alone is occasionally used in the sense of “at some time 
in the past”, without any numerical idea at all. 


lived in London. 


eg 10. He once \ worked for the Post Office. 
Il. There was once a market here. 


Exercise. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. ON Ko MHe OfHaxKAbI MpHxogzH Ha meKuHIO. 2, OnnaxKAbI BeyepoM 
B JBepb TAXO NocTtyyanu. 3, OnHaxKabl B cpexy OH TO MPHBbIUKe BKJIIO- 
UHI TEeBH30P, UTOGLI NOCMOTPeTb CBOIO JOOHMYy!O Nepezayy. 4. Onnax- 
Ub! MbI pellwJIH MpoBecTH KaHHKyJIbI Ha UepHom mMope. 5, OaHaxAbl yTpom 
OH CTHpaBHicd Ha ppldaiky. 6. ToJpko OANaKAbI MHE MpHuIOch npoes- 
%KaTb STOH AOporol. 7, OmuaxK Mb! AHEM A 3aMeTHIa, UTO B ropone Move- 
My-TO TOPAT Bce yHUHBIe cpoHapH. 8. OqnaxKybl B BOCKpeceHbe OHH THAR 
ual Ha Bepanye. 9. Ou BCHOMHH, YTO OAHAKAL BCTpeya STOTO yeNOBe- 
Ka. 10. OgHaxybl qoubIO Topod RpOcHysicd OT CHAbHOrO Nos3eMHOTO 
TonuKa (“fremor”. Use the passive with by). 11. A ero ogHaxgbl BUZer 
No Telepuyenuio. 12. Oqnaxgpt B cy66oTy ero HeOKHAaHHO BEISBAIH B 
GoubHuLy. 


Person, Persons, People 
Person is used widely in general statements, definitions, 
etc. 
eg I. A solicitor is a person who gives legal advice. 


It is also characteristic of official language (laws, regula- 
tions, etc.). 


eg 2. Any person causing wilful damage to trees and 


other vegetation is liable to a fine not exceeding 
£ 50. 


Person occurs in everyday speech, too. 


eg 3. There was only one person at the bus stop. 
4, She’s a very interesting person. 
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In other cases, however, person would sound strange. For 

example, we do not say * A person came to see you while 

you were out but Somebody/Someone came to see you or A 

man/woman came to see you, not * He saw a person waiting 

by the entrance but He saw somebody/someone ... or: He saw 

a man/woman ... (Someone is more formal than somebody.) 
In certain cases person is possible but derogatory. 


eg 5. Who is that person? 


If no derogatory connotation is intended, Who is that man/ 
woman? or simply Who’s that? should be used instead. (See 
also the derogatory use of the plural form persons discussed 
below.) 

The plural form persons is now mainly confined to offi- 
cial language, where it corresponds to the Russian suua. 


eg 6. Persons born in foreign countries of British par- 
ents or born in the United Kingdom of foreign 
parents, may possess a foreign nationality in addi- 
tion to British nationality. 
7. Alcoholic drinks may not be served to persons un- 
der the age of 18. 


In other situations persons may be derogatory, as illustrated 
by the following quotation from “I Like It Here” by King- 
sley Amis: 


8. His mind drifted back to the time when he had 
been too hard up to resist an invitation to Birming- 
ham, where some foreign persons needed to be 
addressed on “Contemporary British Novelists (vi): 
Graham Greene.” 


Non-derogatory usage here would be foreign visitors/stu- 
dents. 

This derogatory use of persons in modern English can be 
contrasted with its neutral use by such writers as Somerset 
Maugham, who were writing at the beginning of the century. 


eg 9. The Stricklands owed dinners to a number of per- 
sons. (Somerset Maugham. The Moon and Six- 
pence) 
10. There, as is notorious, he (Strickland.— JP) spent 
the last years of his life; and there I came across 
persons who were familiar to him. (ibid.) 


Nowadays a writer would use people in such sentences. 
People is also the usual form in conversation. 
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eg 11. How many people are there in your group? 
12, There were about ten people in the room. 
13. There were a lot of people at the exhibition. 
14. Some people find this sort of book boring. 
15, All thinking people are worried about the arms 
race. 


People now tends to be used also with adjectives denot- 
ing nationality. 


eg 16. English people drink a lot of tea. 
17, There were some French people on the bus. 


Englishmen/Frenchmen, etc. is increasingly felt to refer 
only to men. The English/French, etc. is still used in gener- 
al statements such as sentence 16 above but is more formal. 


Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with either person or some more 
suitable word (for example, somebody/someone, man/woman/boy, etc.). 
In some cases there is more than one possibility. 


1. She had never met such a famous ... before. 2. — ... is 
waiting for you outside. 3. —The ... by the door is John’s father. 4. 
Any ... giving false information concerning his income for the purpose 
of avoiding tax may be prosecuted. 5. — What do we call ... who 
plays pop records on radio and TV?— A disc jockey. 6. ... was work- 
ing in the garden. 7. —She’s a very generous ... . 8. —-Who’s that 
... talking to Alison? 


Exercise 2. Fill in the blanks with persons or people. 


1. —I met some very interesting ... at the party. 2. —How 
many ... are goingonthe excursion? 3. —I don’t like moody ... . 4. 
The maximum load for this vehicle is five .... 5. Tall ... often 
have difficulty buying clothes. 6. — Are English ... really reserved? 7. 
—We invited eight ... but only six of them came. 8. ... wishing to 
obtain building permission should apply to the City Planning Depart- 
ment. 9. —Let’s go to the exhibition another day. There will be too 
many ... today. 10. All employed ... are compelled by law to pay a 
weekly National Insurance contribution. 11. Several ... were arrested 
during the demonstration outside the American nuclear base. 10. — Three 

. are absent today. 


Pity, Shame, Ashamed 


Pity and shame can be used interchangeably in the sense 
of “unfortunate, regrettable”. 


t 


It’s you can’t come to the party. 
eg I. { What a pity/shame} you have to leave so early. 
it’s too cold to go swimming. 
Here shame is slightly more colloquial than pity. 
This is not of course the main meaning of shame, which 
often corresponds to the Russian cTpig. 
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eg 2. He felt no shame for what he had done. 
8. She blushed with shame when the lie was discov- 
ered. 
4. His behaviour brought shame on the whole family. 


Note that the expression Shame on you! is rarely used now- 
adays, except ironically. Instead we say “You should/ought 
to be ashamed (of yourself)”. With reference to a third per- 
son we say. 


should be ashamed of himself/herself} 
He/She/T hey { ought to \ themselves. 


Exercise. What would you say in the following situations a) to the 
person himself? b) about him, to a third person? 


1. Susan has caught a cold. 2. Peter lied to his parents. 3. John 
and Rosemary’s flat is very small. 4. Brenda cannot go to the concert. 
5. Valerie cheated in the exam. 6. Michael has no skis, so he cannot 
go skiing. 


Please 


Please is used mainly with requests. It may either pre- 
cede or follow the verb. 


eg 1. Sit down, please. 
2. Please sit down. 


Please in initial position tends to be more emphatic, less of 
a formality. Note that it is not usually followed by a comma 
and there is no pause after it. The sentence is spoken as a 
single sense group. The same is true of requests with please 
at the end, in spite of the fact that please is usually sepa- 
rated by a comma. 

Although the imperative with please is the most common 
way of formulating small, routine requests, such as those 
given above, more polite forms are to be preferred in many 
cases. The most common of these are: 


Will you ... , (please) 

Would you ... , (please) — more polite 

Would you mind ...ing, (please) — even more polite 
eg 3. Will you open the window, please, 


4. Would you sign this form, please. 
3. Would you mind waiting a moment. 


Please is used alone only with reference to a request 
already made. 
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eg 6. — Mummy, can I have some more chocolate? 
— No. You've had quite enough for today. 
— Please. 


Here please is pronounced with a very long vowel and a 
rise-fall-rise. 

When accepting offers, please alone is occasionally used, 
but Yes, please is clearer. (In spite of the comma there is 
no pause.) 


eg 7. — Would you like another cup of coffee? 
— Yes, please. 


In other situations, for example, letting someone go first 
(for instance, through a door) or handing someone something, 
please is not used. Here the appropriate word(s) depend on 
the situation. 

a) When letting smb. go first — After you. 

b) When handing smb. smth. he has asked for — Here 
you are or: Here it is or: Here’s the ... you asked for. 

c) When offering smb. smth. — Would you like ...> 
Have a/some ... —- more 
colloq. 

eg — Would you like an apple? 

— Have some chocolate. 

d) When acknowledging thanks — Not at all. 

Don’t mention it. 
You’re welcome. 


Exercise. What would you say in the following situations? 


1. Someone asks you if you would like acup of tea. 2. You need some 
sugar for your tea. 3. You want someone older than you to go into aroom 
first. 4. You have brought the dictionary your friend asked for. 5. A tourist 
thanks you for showing him the way. 6. You want your teacher to repeat a 
word you have not heard properly. 7. You want your guests to takesome 
cake. 8. Youhand the newspaper to a friend who wanted to read it. 9. You 
want someone (an older person) to open the door for you. 10. You want 
a group of tourists to take their luggage with them. 


Possibility, Opportunity, Chance 


A possibility is simply something which is possible. It 
may be pleasant or unpleasant, or completely neutral in this 
respect. 


eg 1. Is there any possibility of getting tickets for the 
ballet tonight? 
2. There is a possibility of rain. 
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3. They discussed the possibility of arranging extra 
classes. 

4. The possibility of running away never occurred 
to him. 

5. H he possibility of her missing the plane worried 

im. 

6. We must face the possibility of failure/defeat. 

7. — We could postpone the meeting for a week. 

— Yes. That’s a possibility. 


Note that possibility is hardly ever used with the verb have 
(to have a possibility). 

When something is not only possible but pleasant, prof- 
itable or necessary, opportunity or chance is preferable. 
Here are some typical examples with opportunity: 


8. I have the opportunity of going to England for a 
month next year. 

9. They were given the opportunity of moving into a 
bigger flat. 

10. Are there any opportunities for research in your 
new job? 

11. This course provides an excellent opportunity for 
teachers to bring themselves up to date with the 
latest developments in audio-visual aids. 

12, After the talk the chairman gave the audience an 
opportunity .o ask questions. 

18. Young people have many opportunities nowadays 
but they don’t always make the most of them. 

14, He never misses an oprortunity of practising his 
English. 


In some cases, such as the last, opportunity means a 
favourable moment or occasion. Other examples are: 


15. I should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
Mr Roberts for his valuable help. 

16. Try to find an { of asking him\ about the new 
opportunity { to ask play. 


17. I had no opportunity { 7 petite him. 


As can be seen from the above examples, opportunity can 
be used in the following constructions: 


: of doing smth.—-examples 8, 9, 14-17 
— the/an opportunity (to do emte = Sample 12 
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— an opportunity for smb. to do smth. — example 11 
— an opportunity for smth. — example 10 


In the first type, where either the gerund (with of) or the infin- 
itive may be used, the gerund is more common, especially 
in sentences like no. 8 and no. 15. There seems to be no 
guiding principle here except what is habitual in a certain 
combination. As for the use of the definite or the indefinite 
article, there is practically no difference in meaning here. 

Although opportunity is generally a countable noun, it is 
sometimes used uncountably. For example, it could be used 
in this way in example 10 above. 


— Is there any opportunity for research in your new 
job? 


Here the only difference is one of emphasis; instead of va- 
tious separate possibilities the speaker sees either one, or va- 
tious possibilities collectively. 

Opportunity is used in this uncountable sense in the 
phrase equality of opportunity, which often occurs nowadays 
in the context of education and sociology. It means “equal 
opportunities for education, employment, promotion, etc. for 
everyone (whatever their social class, race, income of their 
parents, etc.).” 


eg 18, Comprehensive schools have brought greater equal- 
ity of opportunity but not as much as some people 
hoped. 


Opportunity is used with the following verbs: have, find, 
get, take, seize, grasp, make the most of, miss, waste, give, 
provide, afford (very formal), offer. 

Adjectives commonly used with opportunity are: good, 
excellent, wonderful, golden (=exceptionally good), welcome, 
rare, unique. 

Chance is often used in the same sense as “opportunity” 
in informal style. For example, it could be used in sentences 
8, 9, 12, 14, 16 and 17 above. In the other sentences, how- 
ever, it is not possible, either because the situation is too 
formal (no, 11, 15) or (no. 10) because there would be a risk 
of confusion with the other meaning of chance, given below. 
In sentences like no. 13 chance is simply not usual. Here 
are some more sentences where chance is commonly used: 


19, If I had a chance I’d change my job. 
20. She jumped at the chance of appearing in the 
concert, 
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21. He didn’t give us a chance to object. 
22. Be sure to go to the art gallery if you have a 
chance. 


The other meaning of chance is connected with probabil- 
ity and corresponds to the Russian wauc. 


eg 238. He has no chance of { TeeiAG Hiveoniie 


24, — Is there any chance of seeing the manager 
today? 
— No, I’m afraid there’s no chance at all. He’s 
very busy. 
25. This is your last chance. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with possibility, opportunity or chance 
(sg. or pl.) with an article where necessary. 


1. We do not often have ... of hearing first-rate orchestras in the 
provinces. 2, I had ... to work as an interpreter at an international 
conference in the summer, which was very good practice for me. 3. 
There is ... that the lecture will be cancelled. 4. If you have ... to 
go to Central Asia, don’t miss it. 5. His English is so poor that he 
has no... of passing the exam. 6. Please finish your talk at about 
half past eight, in order to give people ... to ask questions. 7. Have 
you considered ... of changing the title? 8. I should like to take this 

. of thanking Mrs Bennett for her cooperation. 9. Children at second- 
ary modern schools had little ... of going on to higher education. 10. 
There are many ... for specialists in computer science nowadays. 11. 
(To a doctor) —Is there any ... of recovery? 12. (A teacher to a stu- 
dent who has failed a test twice) I'll give you one more... . 13. 
International youth festivals give young people from different countries 
... to understand each other better. 14. Equality of ... is very diffi- 
cult to achieve because of differing home backgrounds. 15. It was her 
it . ne a holiday. 16. There are unlimited ... for development in 

is field. 


Price, Cost, Value, Worth 


Price means “the amount of money for which something 
is offered, sold or bought”. 


eg 1. What is the price of this dress? 
2. They couldn’t buy ithe house because the price was 
too high. 
3. The price of petrol has gone up. 
4, English people often complain about rising prices. 


Cost as a verb expresses the same idea as the noun price. 


eg 5. How much does this dress cost? 
(=What is the price of this dress?) 
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6. The picture cost £106. 
(=The price of the picture was £100.) 


In such cases cost is more colloquial than price. 


Occasionally the noun cost is used in the same sense as 
price. 


eg 7. If you buy more than 10 books we will reduce the 
cost of each book by 10%. 


More often, however, cost has a different meaning, namely 
the amount of money needed to produce something or carry 
out some process, or provide some service. 


eg 8, The cost of training doctors is borne by the state. 
9. £10 will hardly cover the cost of materials. 
10. Many companies are trying to cut labour costs by 
reducing their work force. 
(Note the use of the plural form here.) 


The distinction between cost and price can be seen from the 
following example: 


Il. Higher production costs (including labour costs, 
cost of materials, etc.) usually lead to higher prices. 


Cost price is used in such sentences as: 


12. They bought the furniture at cost price. 
(=direct from the factory, not at the retail price) 


The cost of living rises when prices (and such things as 
rents, fares) rise, 


Cost is also used figuratively in such sentences as: 


18. Careless driving costs lives. 

14, Her son’s behaviour cost her many sleepless nights. 

15. The cost in human lives and suffering of the 
Second World War was enormous, 

16. He saved the child’s life at the cost of his own. 


Value means “the amount of money for which something 
could be sold, although it is not for sale at the moment of 
speaking”. 

eg 17. The value of pictures by the Impressionists in- 
creased dramatically after the First World War. 


18, I paid him £5 for the book but its real value must 
be at least £10. 


19. The necklace turned out to be of very little value. 
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Good/poor value and value for money are used with ref- 
erence to the worth of something compared with the amount 
paid. 

eg 20. If your coat wore out in a year it certainly wasn’t 
good value. 
21. These excursions are very good value. 


Value also has uses not connected with money. It means 
“the (degree of) usefulness of something”, especially in com- 
parison with other things. 


eg 22. We all know the value of regular exercise. 
23. His advice was of great value to me. 
24. This treatment has no value in advanced cases. 


As a verb, value has two quite separate meanings: 
(1) “have a high opinion of, consider to be valuable”; 
eg 25. I value his friendship very much. 


(2) “estimate in money”; 

eg 26. The house was valued at £10,000. 

Worth is used mainly as a predicative adjective with the 
verb to be, meaning “to have a certain value”. (See above.) 


eg 27. We paid £5,000 for our house in 1970 but now 
it’s worth at least £8,000. 
28. He offered me the tape-recorder for £25 but I 
don’t think it’s worth it. 


Worth could also be used in sentences 17, 18 and 19 above, 
instead of value, with no change of meaning, as follows: 


29. Pictures by the Impressionists became worth much 
more after the First World War. 

80. The book must be worth at least £10. 

81. The necklace turned out to be worth very little. 


The choice between worth and value in such situations de- 
pends on whether one needs a noun or an adjective. 

To be worth often occurs with the gerund in such sen- 
tences as: 


32. This book is (well) worth reading. 
88, It’s not worth worrying about. 
Worth as a noun does not usually refer to money. 


eg 34. During her illness she realized her friend’s true 
worth, 
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Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with price, cost, value or worth and 
reword the sentences using a verb where this is possible without changing 
the sense. 


1. What is the ... of this suitcase? 2. He bought the table for 


£2 but its real ... is much higher. 3. What is the ... of running a 
car? 4. The ... of coffee rose sharply on the world market. 5. I refuse 
to pay such a high... . 6. The ... of living continues to rise. 7. 
These old books have considerable ... . 8. The ... of taking electri- 


city to the village was said to be too great. 9. Who will pay the... 
of transport? 10. She did not know the ... of the ring, which had been 
left to her by her mother. 


Exercise 2, A. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. CkombKo cToaT 5TH Ty@in? 2. Emy MpHuwioch OMaTHTb CTOMMOCTb 
noppexAeHHbIxX (damaged) Topapos. 3. Bo MHorux 3amaqHoeBponelickHx 
CTpaHax WeHEI Ra NPOAYKTbI NKTAaHHA NOCTOAHHO pactTyT. 4. Ona sanaaTu- 
jla 3a rwiaTpe 50 py6el, HO MHe KaxKeTCA, YTO OHO TOFO He CTOHT. 5. 
PeMonT STHX YacoB OyzeT CTOHTb Math pyOneli. (Use to have ... re- 
paired.) 6. CrouMocTb nepeso3sKu— 100 py6meH. 7. Sto emy nH4ero HE 
cTouT. 8. B weHy BXOMMT CTOMMOCTb ycTaHoBKH (Use installation.) 9. Stor 
@uabM cTOHT NocMoTpeTb. 10. MeOerb onenniu B 500 py6uelt. 


B. Translate the following passage into English, using the vocabu- 
lary given at the end. 


Oxuaxan JIyuyoxu [pocco, wTaibaHCKHH xyOwKeCTBeHHSIH KPHTHK, 
pas6otaioummit B JlonxoHe, OO6Hapy2KW B MaJI@HbKOM aHTHKBapHOM Mara3HHe 
KapTHHy, NoAnucakyyio «<Bunwert. Kaptuna crouna 35 dyxtos. Fpocco 
He CT@Jl CTPOHTb W/WI03HH MO MOBOAY NOANHHHOCTH, HO KYNH KapTHHy 
NOTOMY, 4TO OHA eMY NOHPaBHulach. XyAoxwecTBeHHEIN HHCTHTYT KypToyaa 
nhocae TwaTebHoro u3yyeHHA cooOmus Tpocco, uto ero Ban Tor nog- 
JIMHHBIH H WeHa emy 150 Thicau dbyHTOB, a Mo2xeT, Oovbute. 


an antique shop; to have no illusions about smth./smb.; authentic, 
authenticity; an authentic/original Van Gogh; The Courtauld Institute 


Realize, Understand 


Realize is usually preferable to understand in the sense 
of “be or become aware of”, “recognize (a fact)”, 


eg I. I realize that you're busy but perhaps you could 

help me for a moment. 

2. Do you realize (that) it’s Saturday? 

8. I soon realized that I was wasting my time. 

4, He didn’t realize his mistake until it was too late. 

5. I never realized before how lonely she was. 

6. Suddenly he realized that he was alone in the 
house. 

7, You don’t seem { how serious the situation is. 
to realize { the seriousness of the situation. 
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In some cases realize is not simply more usual than un- 
derstand but has quite a different meaning. For example, “/ 
realize that ...”, aS in sentence 1 above, means “I am aware 
(of the fact) that ...” whereas “J understand that ...” may mean 
“JT have learnt, I have been told”. 


eg 8. I understand that you are leaving our department. 
9. I understood that the job had been given to some- 
one else. 


This use of understand is characteristic of formal style. 
In informal style J hear/heard or I’ve/I’d been told would 
be more usual. 

Another case where understand could have a different 
meaning is no. 4. He didn’t realize his mistake means that 
he was not aware that he had made a mistake and implies 
that when someone tells him about it everything will be 
clear to him (or he may recognize the fact himself later). 
He didn’t understand his mistake means that even when 
the mistake was pointed out to him he did not understand 
what was wrong. 

In a few cases either realize or understand can be used 
with no difference in meaning. 


eg 10. I realizefunderstand how you feel. 
11. They don’t seem to realize/understand the import- 
ance of hard work, 


Realize also has other meanings quite separate from that 
of understand. They are: 


(1) “convert (a hope, ambition, etc.) into reality”; 


eg 12. Tony’s hopes were soon realized. 
13. He never realized his life-long ambition. 


(2) “exchange for money, sell”; 


14, He was advised to realize the shares (axunu) as 
quickly as possible. 


However, this use is mainly confined to specialized financial 
contexts and should be avoided in general conversation. 
Slightly more common are the meanings: 
{3) “get (money) by selling”; 

eg 15. He realized a profit on the house. 
and (4) “bring (money), of something sold”; 

eg 16. The furniture realized a high price at the auction. 
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Exercise. Fill in the blanks with the appropriate form of realize or 
understand. 


1. Do you... what time it is? 2. Do you ... this word? 3. ] 
don’t ... modern art. 4. He suddenly ... that it was his mother’s birth- 
day. 5. Do they ... that you need help? 6. I can’t ... why he be- 
haves like that. 7. I... that you have a typewriter for sale. (= 1 have 
been informed) 8.1 ... that it’s rather late but perhaps it would be 
better to discuss the matter now. 9. Many years later his plan was ... . 
10. Then she ... that he was serious about resigning. 11. I didn’t ... 
his explanation. 12. You don’t seem to ... how difficult life is for 
them. 13. I never .. . before how old the building is. 14. He ... about 
£200 on the sale of the china. (past tense) 15. Everyone should be 
made to ... the importance of disarmament. 


Replace, Substitute 


Replace and substitute can both be translated as sameuatb 
in certain cases, but they are used in different ways. 
Replace has three meanings: 
(1) “put back (in its place)”; 


eg 1. He replaced the book on the shelf. 
2. The operator told me to replace the receiver. 
(=of the telephone) 


This is formal style for put back/down. 
(2) “put smth. in place of smth. else”; 


eg 3. If you lose this book you'll have to replace it. 

(=buy another copy of the same book) 

4, The equipment is very old and must be replaced. 
(=New equipment must be bought.) 

5. (Instructions for an exercise) Replace the under- 
lined words with expressions from the text. 
(=Put expressions from the text instead of the 
underlined words.) 


(3) “take the place of smth., smb.”; 


eg 6. The motor car gradually replaced the horse-drawn 
carriage. 
7. When Mr Smith retired, Mr Brown replaced him 
(as manager). 


Passive use is also fairly common in such sentences. 


eg 8. The horse-drawn carriage was gradually replaced 
by the motor car. 
9. When Mr Smith retired he was replaced by Mr 
Brown. 
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Substitute was originally used only as a noun, meaning 
a person or thing performing some function instead of anoth- 
er, Here are some examples of its nominal use in modern 
English. 


10. Margarine can be used as a substitute for butter. 
11. Television is { no eee for live enter- 
: a poor tainment. 
12. Various substitutes for leather are now available, 
but few of them really look like leather. 
13, If you cannot attend the meeting (yourself) you 
must send a substitute. 


Note the use of the preposition for in examples 10 and 11. 
As a verb, substitute means “to use, put, etc. instead of 
something else”. 


eg 14. If necessary you may substitute margarine for but- 
ter. (=use margarine instead of butter) 

15, The thieves stole the necklace and substituted a 
fake (for it), so that the theft would not be discov- 
ered immediately. (=put a fake there instead of 
the original necklace) 

16. (Instructions in an exercise) Rewrite the following 
sentences, substituting a relative clause for the ad- 
verbial clauses in italics. (=put a relative clause 
instead of the adverbial clauses) 


The difference between substitute and replace (meaning 
no. 2) lies in the nature of the object. With substitute the 
object is the thing which is put instead of something else, 
whereas with replace the object is the thing instead of which 
something else is put. In some cases the same idea can be 
expressed by either verb, but the construction differs. For 
example. sentences 15 and 16 above could be rephrased using 
replace, as follows: 


17. The thieves stole the necklace and replaced it with/by 
a fake. 
18, Rewrite the following sentences, replacing the ad- 
verbial clause in italics by a relative clause. 
With reference to people, substitute is used to mean “take 
smb.’s place”. 
eg 19. Mary substituted for the teacher who was ill. 
20. I’m substituting for Mr Brown, 
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Substitute differs from replace (meaning no. 3) here not only 
in that it is followed by the preposition for but also in that 
a person who substitutes for somebody else does so only 
temporarily, until the other person can carry out his duties 
again, whereas someone who replaces another person usually 
does so permanently. (See example 7 above.) 

The best way to remember the distinctions between these 
two words is to memorize some simple examples such as 
a given above, where the situation makes the meaning 
clear, 


Exercise. Reword the following sentences using replace or substitute. 
In some cases there may be two versions. 


1. Electric light soon took the place of gaslight. 2. They used plas- 
tic instead of metal, because it was lighter. 3. Martin attended the meet- 
ing instead of John, because the latter was too busy. 4. Who will 
take Mr Fowler’s place as head of department when he resigns? 5. The old 
wooden houses were demolished and brick ones built in their place. 6. 
Instead of the nouns in the following sentences put pronouns. 7. If you 
have no fresh milk you may use condensed milk instead. 8. He put the 
key back in the drawer. 9. They don’t like rice so we cooked potatoes 
instead. 10. Evans played in the match instead of Bullock, who was in- 
jured. 11. Nowadays scientists often use synthetic materials instead of 
natural ones. 12. After the Revolution collective farms took the place 
of private estates. 


Shop, Store 


Shop is a general term for a place where goods are sold. 
The distinction between shop and store is as follows. In Brit- 
ain, store is used mainly of a shop selling a variety of 
goods, a department store (yHuspepmar). The word department 
may be omitted, especially when the adjective big is in- 
cluded. 


eg I. Most of the big stores (in London) stay open till 
8 p. m. on Thursdays. 


Stores (plural form with singular meaning) is also used of a 
small shop selling a wide variety of goods, for example, in 
a village. 


eg 2. She usually did her shopping at the village stores. 
General stores is also used of a small shop of this kind, not 
only in the country but in a residential district of a town. 


In the United States, store is the usual word for a place 
where goods are sold. Professor Albert H. Marckwardt! (an 


1 A COMMON LANGUAGE. British and American English. The 
BBC, 1964. 
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American), talking to an English professor, says: “Broadly 
speaking, our ‘store’ is what you call a ‘shop’. In America 
a merchant will call his store a shop if he wants to give it 
an air of elegance”. To which the English professor replies 
that the British are very quickly adopting the American use 
of store in the sense of shop. 

A chain store is one of several or many stores owned by 
the same person or company and selling the same goods. 
These stores may be all over the country (like the famous 
Marks and Spencer shops, selling mainly clothes) or only in 
one area. Chain is also used in such sentences as. 


chain of supermarkets/restaurants/ga- 

3. He owns a { rages. 
supermarket/restaurant chain. 

Note. A supermarket is a large self-service shop selling food and 


sometimes other goods, especially household goods (yxHupepcam). Even 
larger shops, like self-service department stores, are called ypermarkets. 


Remember that shop has another meaning, tco: “a work- 
shop or department of a factory” (ex). It has this meaning 
in the following expressions: 


— shop floor (in the context of industry) 


eg 4. There is a lot dissatisfaction on the shop floor. 
(=among the workers) 


— shop steward member of a trade union elected by his 
fellow-workers to represent them on the local committee 

— closed shop—department of a factory or, by extension, 
other place of work where membership of a trade union is 
compulsory. This expression may also be used more widely, 
with reference to a whole industry or profession. 


eg 5. The Tory government declared its opposition to 
closed shops. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with shop(s) or store(s). 


1. Is there a ... near here? 2. They went to a furniture ... to look 
for a new dining table. 3. You'll probably find a wider choice in one 
of the big ... . 4. She works ina ... . 5. — What time do the ... open 
in England? — Usually at nine o'clock. 6. She did most of her shopping 
at a supermarket in the centre but when she ran out of something unex- 
pectedly she went to the general ... on the corner. 7.— Are you in fa- 
vour of the closed ...> 8. Some streets in London have mainly one kind 
of ... . For example, Bond Street has a lot of jewellers’ ... and Charing 
Cross Road is full of book ... . 9. Small ... often cannot compete with 
supermarkets and department ... and go out of business. 10. The 1960s 
saw the rise of the boutique [bu:‘ti:k], a small ... selling fashionable 
clothes at moderate prices in an informal atmosphere. 
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Some, A Few, Several 


The distinction between some and any has been dealt 
with by various writers but little attention seems to have 
been paid to the use of some in contrast to a few or several. 

There are sentences where either some, a few or several 
can be used to mean an indefinite number (with countable 
nouns). 


eg J. I bought some/a few/several books today. 
2. After dinner he wrote some/a few/several letters. 
3. There are some/a few/several shops in this street. 
4. She invited some/a few/several of her colleagues to 
the party. 
. Some/A few/Several people complained about the 
delay. 
. We had to wait for some/a few/several hours. 
. They asked the lecturer some/a few/several ques- 
tions. 


Qi 
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Some is the most neutral here, the least specific. It sim- 
ply means more than two, and although the number implied 
is not usually large, this is not specified. In many cases it 
is the plural form of the indefinite article or the pronoun 
or numeral one. 


a book 

eg 8, I bought 4 pene Books today. 
A child was : 

9 { Some children were \ playing in the garden. 


10. She invited one/some of her colleagues. 


Here all the stress falls on the following noun and some is 
in its weak form [sam], except when functioning as a pro- 
noun (example 10). 

The strong form of some [sam] has other uses, too. First- 
ly, it may denote a considerable amount or number, or at 
least more than one would expect. 


eg II. I shall be away for some time. (=rather a long 
time) 
12. The village was some distance from the railway 
station. 
13. They drove some miles out of their way. 
14. It was some days before the news reached them. 


This use of some seems to be confined to nouns denoting 
distance or length of time (or other units of measurement). 


ili 


{t should also be mentioned that several is more common 
in this type of sentence in non-formal style (with countable 
nouns). (See below.) 

Secondly, it may be used in contrast to other(s), the rest 
or all. 


eg 15. Some children learn to read very quickly. 
16. — Did you do all the exercises? 
— No, only some of them. 


Thirdly, it has an adverbial use, meaning about, approxi- 
mately. 


eg I7. That was some twenty years ago. 
18. There were some fifteen people there. 


However, this is not common and confined to formal style. 

A few and several are more specific than the weak form 
of some, since they denote a small number rather than sim- 
ply an indefinite number. The difference between them lies in 
their emphasis. A few means simply a small number (unless 
modified by only or some other word), whereas several im- 
plies that the number, although small, is larger than one 
might expect in the circumstances. Compare the following 
sentences: 


19a) After dinner I wrote some letters. 
(How many is not important; all the emphasis is 
on letters.) 
b) After dinner I wrote a few letters. 
(A small number is specified, although not stressed.) 
c) After dinner I wrote several letters. 
(More than you might expect, more than usual, 
although not many.) 
20a) She invited some of her colleagues. 
b) She invited a few of her colleagues. 
c) She invited several of her colleagues. 


A few hardly differs from some in such sentences and the 
two are practically interchangeable. However, there are cases 
where a few is preferable to some. 


eg 21. | should like to say a few words about my visit 
to England. 


Here the fact that the number is small has a certain import- 
ance. With nouns denoting distances, weights, periods of time 
and other measurements, a few is also preferable because, as 
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already mentioned, some in such cases generally means a 
considerable number. Here are some examples: 


22. They drove on for a few miles. 

28. We picked a few pounds of blackberries. 
24. He left the room for a few minutes. 
25. She’s gone away for a few days. 


Few can be used with only to show that the number is 
smaller than expected or desired. 


eg 26. There are only a (very) few eggs left. 
27. ee went out to pick mushrooms but we only found 
a few. 
On the other hand, few can be used with still to give a posi- 
tive emphasis (though less positive than several). 


eg 28. There are still a few tickets left. 


In the expressions quite a few and a good few the word 
few loses its meaning of “a small number”. These expressions 
mean a fairly large number, although less than many. 

29. We found { od \ few mushrooms. 
quite a 


80. There were a good 


few people at the concert. 
Quite a few is more common than a good few. 

A few is preferable to some in answers to questions where 
the verb is not repeated. 


eg 31. — Did you do any exercises? 
a few. 


— Yes, \ quite a few. 


Some is possible here but not usual. 

Several, as mentioned above, also means a smal] number 
but with a positive emphasis, sometimes implying more than 
one might expect or consider necessary. Here are some more 
examples: 


32. I rang him several times but nobody answered. 
33. We walked for several miles before we found the 
house. 
34. Several people were injured in the explosion. 
Exercise, Fill in the blanks with some, a few, or several, in the 
case of some differentiating between the strong form[sam] and the weak 


form [sam]. Although in some sentences there is more than one pos- 
sibility, one word is on the whole more appropriate than the others. 
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1. After the lecture he showed us ... slides. 2. — I’m surprised you 
haven’t heard of him. He’s published ... books. 3. —I’d like to say ... 
words about the famous English landscape painter John Constable. 4. — 
Would you mind waiting (for) ... minutes? 5. ... of the applicants were 
very well qualified. 6. —If you’re hungry I’ll make ... sandwiches. 7. 
He was ill for ... time and the publication of the book was delayed. 


8. —Did you enjoy the stories?—... of them. 9. I’ve told him ... 
times not to ring me late in the evening but he takes no notice. 10. —~ 
Were there any questions? — Yes, ... . 11.—I’m going away for ... 


days tomorrow. 12.—I didn’t think there were many plums on that 
tree. —Oh yes. There were quite .... We picked ... pounds. 13. — I’ve 
brought you ... flowers. 14. ... people find him irritating. 15. Michael’s 
very gifted. He can play ... instruments. 


Such 


In some cases the use of such coincides with that of the 
Russian tako#. This is so when the word has an emphatic, 
intensifying function. 


eg I. Where did you buy such a lovely dress? 
(ye Th Kymusia Takoe NpeviecTHoe mviaTbe?) 
2. He always writes such interesting letters. 
(OH Bcerfa NMiWleT TakHe HHTepecHbie NYCbMa.) 


Here such serves to intensify the force of the following ad- 
jective and is semantically equivalent to the adverb so: so 
lovely (of a dress), so interesting (of letters). 

The actual presence of an adjective is not essential; 
sometimes an adjectival idea is merely implied. 


eg 3. They made such a fuss when they were not allowed 
in. (=such a terrible fuss) 
(Onu Tako WIyM NOAHAH, Kora UX He BIYCTHJIN.) 
4. I’ve never seen such peaches in my life. (=such 
lovely/awful peaches— depending on the context 
and tone of voice) 
(1 TakHX NepCHKOB B X%KH3HH He Buses.) 


Such in this sense may also introduce: 
(1) a comparison; 


eg 5. I’ve never seen such a big dog as John’s. 
(A uuKorga He Buen Takoh Gonbuiok coOakv, Kak 
y Ixoua.) 


(2) a result clause; 


eg 6. Ann did such an interesting piece of research that 
she was invited to read a paper on the subject. 
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(SHH MpoBeia TaKoe HHTepecHoe HCCJIeAOBAaHve, 4TO 
ee MpHTacHH BbICTYNHTb C AOKJaOM Ha STY TeMy.) 


Such as, like Taxol, Kak may be used to introduce ex- 
amples in formal style. 


eg 7. The sujfix “-arium” occurs in such words as “aqua- 
rium”, “solarium” and “planetarium”. 
(Cydukc -arium BcTpeaaetcA B TaKHX CJIOBaX, Kak 


aquarium, solarium u planetarium.) 


This use of such is strictly speaking generic (meaning “of 
Hn kind”) but in practice the generic element is hardly 
elt. 

This leads us to the most important distinction between 
the use of such and taxol. Except for the cases mentioned 
above, such: 

(1) usually has a generic meaning, denoting a type, not a 
particular case; 
(2) is usually confined to formal (or semi-formal) style. 

In non-formal style like this/that' or this/that! kind/sort 
of is used instead. In semi-formal style of this/that! kind/sort 
can be used. The exact form chosen also depends to a cer- 
tain extent on the other words in the sentence. Here are 
some examples. 


Such weather is rare in Leningrad. (formal) 
This/That kind of weather is rare in Leningrad. 


8. (semi-formal, informal) 
Weather like this/that is rare in Leningrad. 
(informal) 


Such films are not suitable for children. (formal) 
9. 4Films of that kind/sort are not suitable...(semi-formal) 
Films like that are not suitable... (informal) 


Nofe. The ungrammatical form these/those kind/sort of can also be 
heard in conversation, even among educated people. 


Those kind/sort of films are not suitable for children. 


10. — There are courses for teachers to improve their 
qualifications. 
we have such courses, too. (formal) 
we have courses like that, too. (semi-formal, 
informal) 
we have those kind of courses too. (informal) 


— Yes, 


1 The general tendency is for this to be used with reference to 
things near or about to be mentioned, and that for things further away, 
or which have just been mentioned. 
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The above examples illustrate the stylistic limitations of 
such in a generic sense. It occurs mainly in lectures, formal 
discussions and particularly in written English, for example, 
in textbooks, newspapers and fiction. Here is an example 
from fiction («Anglo-Saxon Attitudes” by Angus Wilson). 


11. Gerald Middleton was a man of mildly but persist- 
ently depressive temperament. Such men are not 
at their best at breakfast, nor is the week before 
Christmas their happiest time. 


Occasionally such is used deliberately in conversation to 
create a formal, and sometimes cold, atmosphere: 


12. I will not tolerate such behaviour. 


On the whole, however, such in a generic sense should be 
avoided in conversation and informal writing, and one of 
the alternatives with ¢this/that used instead, as illustrated 
above. 

In sentences where the type is defined in a following 
subordinate clause, the indefinite article is used, both in 
formal and informal style. 


eg 18. He read about a sea where you cannot drown, 
(Takoe Mope, Tye Heb3A YTOHYTS) 
14, I bought a wollen material which does not crease. 
(Tako WepcTAHOH MaTepHad, KOTOpbIfi He MHETCA) 


In the plural there is naturally no article. 


eg 15. There were moments when I thought hed forgotten 
his lines. 
(TakHe MOMeHTbI, KOrgja MHe Ka3asiocb, TO OH 3a- 
OBI CBOIO pOJIb) 


In this type of sentence the generic element is weaker. 
Such does not usually occur with reference to a partic- 

ular case, even in formal style and should not therefore be 

used to translate Tako in such cases. Instead an article or 

a demonstrative pronoun should be used, as follows: 

(1) the definite article; 


eg 16. B pycckom (a3bIKe) eCTb Takoe COBO yeocmumo. 
In Russian there is the word “ugostit”. 
17, Mue tonmajoch B raseTe Takoe BbipaxkeHue “to get 
the sack”. Uto ono 3HauqHT? 
I came across the expression “to get the sack” in 
a newspaper. What does it mean? 
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18. Y pycckux ecTb Tako o6bmafi: nepex jambHeli jlo- 
poro oOs3aTebHO Ha MHHYTOUKY Mpucectb. 
The Russians have the custom of sitting down for 
a minute before a long journey. 


It is true that taxof is not essential in all sentences of this 
type (for example, in sentences 16 and 17 above) but its use 
is characteristic of colloquial style and Russian speakers tend 
to include such in English sentences by analogy. 

(2) the indefinite article; 


eg 19, Bri Takoli npoekT — MocTpouTb B STOM MecTe CTaH- 
MIO MeTpO. 
There was a plan to build a metro station here/there. 


Tako in this type of sentence, as in examples 16 and 17 
above, is also superfluous and may be omitted. 

If aname is given, called is generally included in 
English. 


eg 20. Ectb Takoe o6lecTso «3HaHHe». 
There’s an association called “Znaniye”. 
21. ¥ sac ecTb Tako cTygeHT Ky3Heltos? 
Have you got a student called Kuznetsov? 


(83) this/that—when the particular instance is given in a 
separate clause or sentence. This (pl. these) is used when 
the instance follows, that (pl. those) when it has already been 
given, at least in conversation. 


eg 22. Bo3bmem Tako mpHmep. 

Let’s take this example. (The example follows) 

28, Cnokusacb Takada cHTyallua. 
This was the situation. (A description of the sit- 
uation follows) 

24. Mue HpaBHTCA TaKaa Hes. 
I like that idea. 

25. B Takom cmyyae A noxowKAy AO 3aBTpa. 
In that case Pll wait till tomorrow. 


In formal style, however, especially in written English, 
this and these are often used with reference to something 
already mentioned. 


eg 26. (After the meaning of a word has been explained) 
This word is often used in the press. 
27. (After some experiments have been described) 
These experiments produced some interesting results. 
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With forward reference the following is common. 


eg 28. Let us consider the following example. 
29. Answer the following questions. 


In some Russian sentences the generic and particular 
elements merge. 


eg 30, Mbt He MOXKeM COrlacHTbca Ha TakHe yCJIOBHA. 


Here taxue may be interpreted as referring to conditions of 
a certain type and/or to particular conditions already men- 
tioned. It may also be considered to have an intensifying 
element, implying such unfavourable conditions. In English 
it is necessary to choose the dominant idea, using such to 
express a generic meaning (formal style) with potential in- 
tensifying effect, and those if referring to particular condi- 
tions already mentioned: 


We cannot agree to { re | conditions. 


Such should especially be avoided when translating col- 
loquial Russian sentences of the following type: 


31. Y Mena Tako (=9ToH) KHHrH HeT. 
32. Ou Bcerga JOMa B Takoe (=9TO) Bpema. 


Here only ¢his/that is possible: 


I haven’t got that book. 

this time. (referring to the moment 
of speaking) 

that time. (referring to another time 
already mentioned) 


There is, however, a certain type of sentence where, in 
contrast to the general tendency, such is used with reference 
to a particular instance, both in formal and informal style. 


eg 33. — Is there such a word as “fantasize”? 
(Ectb Takoe cilopo fantasize?) 
— Yes, there is (such a word). 
(Ila, Takoe coBo ecTb.) 
there isn’t. 
there’s no such word. (for emphasis only) 
(Het Takoro copa.) 


The negative sentence There’s no such word may be used not 
only in answer to a question but, for example, if a pupil or 
student uses a non-existent word. If the word has not been 
mentioned, we should say, for example, 
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They're always in at 


or: — No, 


34, — There’s no such word as “glain”. 


In practice, the above use of such appears to be limited to 
a fairly small group of cases, mainly interrogative and neg- 
ative sentences with the verb to be, where the existence of 
something is being questioned or denied, or positive sen- 
tences asserting something which has been questioned. Other 
examples are: 


85. Is there such a town as Beverley? 

86. There’s no such writer as Dunleavy. 

87. There is such a rule. (emphatic assertion) 
38. There’s no such person (on my list). 


In situations like that in example 38, of that name is often 
used. 


eg 39, There’s nobody of that name on my list. 

40. — Could I speak to Mr Fowler, please. (on the 
telephone) 
— There’s nobody of that name (living/working) 
here ot:—We haven't got a Fowler or: — We 
haven’t anyone called Fowler. 

41. I don’t know anybody of that name. 

42, — I was told that you teach Peter Williams. 
— Yes, I have (got) a student of that name. 


The above remarks about the use of such in comparison 
with taxo can be summarized briefly as follows. Such is 
a less common and less colloquial word than tako# and 
should be used only in the following cases: 

1) in formal and informal style a) as an intensifier; b) in 
sentences of the type /s there such a ... as ...?, There’s no 
such ... QS... . 

2) in formal style only a) in a generic sense; b) to introduce 
examples. 

In other cases such should be avoided as a translation of 
Tako. Instead an article or a demonstrative pronoun should 


be used, depending on the context and the structure of the 
sentence. 


Exercise. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. Tlouemy on ce6a Ben Takum o6pasom? 2.—B pycckom A3bIKe eCTh 
Takoe COBO «cTaxKep». — A no-aHrviMiickH HeT Takoro cmoBa. 3. — Kak 
MO:KHO MepepecTH Takoe BbIpaxKeHHe: “to lose heart”? 4. B o6mexuTun 
eCTb Takad KOMHaTa, TA@ MOMKHO CMOTPeTb TeeBH30P, pasrOBapHBaTb C 
Apysbamu. 5.—Y sac B 6ombHnlle padotaeT cectpa no damuaun Huxo- 
jlaepa? —EcTb Takaa. 6.—B ogHOM 43 pomaHos Alipic Mepgoxk a BcTpe- 
TH Takylo (pazy: “to come porlocking”. — 5 taxolt pasbi HuKorga He 
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capmuant. 7,-——YJo-moemy, Takoro sakoHa Het. 8. YueOuHuk faeT Takoe 
oOpacHenue: ... (oObacHeHwe cmegyet). 9. B Copetckom Co1ose cyectBy- 
IOT TakHe Jlareps, rye AeTH MOryT MpoBecTH MeTHHe KaHHKysb. 10, — 
Tlonpocute, noxasyitcra, Kk Tenepoxy Mpaua Tlerposuya. —Y nac takoro 
Het. 11. —Y te6s ectb Takada KHHra? — Het, a ee He kynun. 12. —Tloue- 
MY 93Ta yJHUa Ha3sbiBaeTca «MaksuHa»? — Bll Takolt WOTAaHACKHit KOM- 
myHuct Maxaun. 13. —Ouenb tTpyaHo paOoTaTb c TakHMH soybmMH. Ha 
HHX HeJIb3H# NoOKUTECA. 14. — 8 mo6uI0 TakHe KOH@eTH. 


Thank You 


Thank you is used alone (or simply with very much or 
so much) mainly when the speaker has been given some- 
thing, or when somebody has helped him in some way or 
addressed some good wish to him (for example, “Happy 
Birthday” or “Have a good holiday”). It is not enough in 
response to an offer, for example an offer of something to 
eat or drink. In this context “Thank you (very/so much)” is 
ambiguous; it may be understood either as an acceptance or 
a refusal, depending on the tone of voice, although on the 
whole it is more likely to be taken for an acceptance (in 
contrast to the Russian cnacu6o). It is therefore better to 
use the responses “Yes, please” or “No, thank you” (with no 
pause after yes and no). 

Thank you without no can naturally be used as one takes 
something or when one has already taken it, or, for exam- 
ple, when followed immediately by but... 


eg — Would you like a cup of tea? 
— Thank you, but I’ve just had one. 


Thank you alone should also be avoided when replying 
to inquiries about health, for example, “How are you?” or 
“How’s your mother keeping?” To reply simply “Thank you 
(very much)” in such cases will create an impression of mys- 
tery about the person’s health, because it avoids answering 
the question. Custom requires that some sort of answer, 
usually general, be given, followed by “thank you” if the 
answer is favourable. The most usual forms are: 


Very/Quite/Fairly well, 
All right, thank you. 
Not too/so bad, 


Fine, thanks. (informal) 


If the answer is unfavourable, “J’m afraid” (=unfortu- 
nately) is used instead: 
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Not very/too well, I’m afraid. 
I’m afraid she’s got flu. 


Exercise. Give an appropriate response to the following questions 
and eee 


. Would you like some chocolate? 2. Hallo. How are you? 3. Let 
me help you with your suitcase. 4. Have a nice weekend. 5. Do have 
some more cake. 6. How are the children? 7. Wait a minute. I'll open 
the door for you. 8. Would you like a rest now? 9. Happy New Year! 
10. How is your brother now? 


Tiring, Tiresome 


In the sense of “making one tired” (yromutembHo) tiring 
is generally used nowadays. 


eg 1. The journey was very tiring. 
2. 1 find the work tiring. 
3. — Let’s have the meeting after the lecture. 
— Oh, no! That will be too tiring. 


Tiresome was formerly used in this sense but gradually 
changed its meaning to “annoying”, “irritating”, sometimes 
with an element of “dull”, “boring”, too. 


eg 4. How tiresome! I’ve left my watch at home. 
5. The children were very tiresome today. 
6. I find all this paperwork extremely tiresome. 


However, tiresome is now mainly confined to formal style. 
In conversation annoying or irritating is used instead. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with ¢iring, tiresome, annoying or 
irritating, following modern usage. If you think that there is more than 
one possibility, give both and explain the difference. 


1, —I enjoy my work but it’s very ... . 2. — How ...! The heel 
has come off my shoe. 3.— The lift’s broken at the moment, so we 
have to walk up to the ninth floor. — That must be very... . 4. Won’t 
you find it ... to do everything in one day? 5. I find the constant de- 
lays very ... . 6. Giving two lectures in one evening is too ... . 7. 
Paul can be very . .. at times. Today he nearly drove me mad. 8. Whai 
a... day it has been! 9. Housework is es -» especially cleaning 
floors. 10. I found the conversation ... > Then they had to discuss 
the ... business of the house. 12. Travelling “overnight without a sleep- 
er will be too ... 


Too, Very 


In negative sentences too may have the same meaning 
as very. 
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eg 1. — How are you? 
— Not too bad, thanks or: I’m not feeling too well. 
2. He’s not too keen on opera. 


In affirmative sentences, however, too means “more than 
necessary or desirable”. 


eg 3. I can’t do it now. I’m too busy. 
4. He spoke too fast. I couldn’t understand half of 
what he said. 


It therefore follows that zoo is not used with adjectives or 
adverbs which usually denote something desirable (for exam- 
ple, beautiful, interesting, politely, fluently), unless modified. 


eg 5. She is very beautiful. 


for the part of one of the 
6. She is too beautiful ugly sisters. 
to play the part of ... . 
She should play Cinderella. 
7. He speaks English very fluently. 
Cf. He spoke too fast. 


When used with words denoting something undesirable, foo 
generally implies that some limit has been exceeded. Compare 
the following pairs of sentences: 


8a. He’s very ill. 

b. He’s too ill. 

9a. The train was very crowded. 
b. The train was too crowded. 


Sentences 6 have meaning only within a certain context, be- 
cause they imply that something has become impossible. He 
is too ill can be used only in the context of some suggested 
action. 


eg 8c. He’s too ill to go out. 
d. You can’t see him. He’s too ill. 


The train was too crowded implies that the person(s) con- 
cerned did not get onto the train. If he did get on in spite 
of the fact that it was crowded, foo is illogical. Here only 
very is possible: 
9c. The train was too crowded so we had to wait for 
the next. 
d. The train was very crowded and we had to stand 
all the way. 
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Similarly, only very can be used in such general statements 
as: 


10. The trains are very crowded at this time of day. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with too or very. 


1. Your translation was ... careless. 2. We can’t give him a very 
good mark. His translation was ... careless. 3. The manager is ... busy 
but he’ll try to see you. 4. This wine is ... good. 5. This wine is 
... good for cooking. 6. —How are you? — Not... bad, thank you. 
7. It’s ... cold today. 8. It was ... cold to bathe yesterday. 9. He’s 
... intelligent for that job. 10. She can type ... fast. 11. I was ... 
tired so I went to bed early. 12. Coffee has become ... expensive. 


Town, City 


Town is the more general word and the more widely used. 
It can be applied to any centre of population larger than a 
village, sometimes including those which have the status of 
city. Here are some examples of usage: 


1. She was born in a small/large town in the north 
of England. 

2. Which is the most important town in the area? 

8. We visited many English towns. 


Town is often contrasted with country. 


eg 4. Would you rather live in a town or in the country? 
5. When he retired they moved out (of the town) into 
the country. 
6. The family had both a town house and a country 
house. 


Without an article it often denotes the most important town 
(or city) in the speaker’s neighbourhood, or the centre of the 
one in which he lives (if he lives in the suburbs). 


eg 7. I’m going into town today to do some shopping. 
8. I saw him in town a few days ago. 


Formerly town was frequently used with reference to Lon- 
don, even when it was not the nearest city, with up denot- 
ing movement to the capital. 


eg 9. The next day Mr Bennett went up to town (from 
York) to consult his solicitor. 
10, They usually spent the winter in town. 
11. Mr Irving is out of town for the weekend. 
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However, this use is now comparatively rare, except when 
London is the speaker’s nearest city. In other cases London 
is used instead. 


City is used loosely to denote a large and important town. 
Strictly speaking, however, a city in Britain is a town which 
has been created a city by royal charter. Such charters were 
often given to towns with a cathedral (the most impor- 
tant church in the area) and therefore most cathedral towns 
are cities. The fact that some English cities are compara- 
tively small can be explained as follows. They were creat- 
ed several centuries ago, when they were important centres, 
but they gradually lost their importance and only grew 
slowly, whereas other towns grew very quickly and overtook 
the old cities in population and importance, especially during 
the Industrial Revolution. These large industrial towns were 
eventually given the status of city and the older cities kept 
their title, too. 


The official name of a city begins with the City of ..., 
for example, the City of York, However, the City of is includ- 
ed only in very formal style (official notices, laws, regula- 
tions, etc.). In America, however, City sometimes follows the 
name of the place, for example, New York City, Kansas 
City, and is included in all cases when it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the city from the state of the same name, in which 
it is situated (for example, New York City—New York 
State, Kansas City — Kansas State). 


The City in Britain is the City of London, that is, the 
eastern part of central London governed by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, now the financial and commercial centre. 

With reference to foreign countries it is the custom to 
use city of the larger and more important towns, and of an- 
cient and historic ones, although there is some variation here. 

City, not town, is used with the word capital (capital 
city), although capital is often used alone in this sense. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with fown or city (sg. or pl.). Note 
that in a few cases both words are possible. 


1. What ... do you come from? 2. There was no doctor in the vil- 
lage so he had to cycle to the nearest .... 3. Most banks have their head 
office in the ... (of London). 4. Leningrad is a very beautiful .... 
5. We had lunch in ... and then went to the cinema. 6. They drove 


through one ... after another. 7. We went on a tour of the old... . 8. 
She enjoyed the peace and quiet of the country after the noise and 
bustle of the ... . 9. A concert was given by the ... of Birmingham 


Symphony Orchestra. 10. Shall we go to ... tomorrow? 11. Do they 
live in New York ...? 12. — Is Norwich a big ...2 — Yes. In fact it’s 
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13. People from all the ... and villages in the area took part 
in “the competition. 14. Vienna is the capital ... of Austria. 15. We 
visited the ancient ... of Samarkand, Bukhara and Khiva. 


Treat (v and n) 


The verb treat means “to buy something for someone 
else as a friendly gesture, with the idea of giving him pleas- 
ure”, 


eg 1. Let me treat you to an ice-cream. (= buy you one) 
2. I'll treat you. (= pay for you, e.g. at a restaurant, 
theatre, etc.) or: It’s/This is my treat. 
8. As it was her birthday she treated everybody to cof- 
fee and cakes at the nearby café. 


One may also treat oneself. 


eg 4. I treated myself to lunch at an Italian restaurant. 
5. She treated herself to a new dress. 


This means “to buy for oneself something which one does 
not usually have, something exceptional and pleasant”, 

Thus ¢reat, unlike the Russian verb, yroutaTb is usually 
(although not necessarily — see below) connected with money, 
with buying or paying for something. It is therefore incor- 
rect to use treat with reference to food or drink offered to 
guests at home. English people do no? say: 


* She treated us to a nice dinner. 
* Let me treat you to some cake. 
* Treat yourself to some grapes. 


but, for example: 


6. She gave us a nice dinner. 
7. Would you like some cake or: Do have some cake. 
8. Have some grapes or: 
Help yourself to (some) grapes.—if the dish is left on 
the table. 


These sentences do not express the full idea of yromatb but 
this is impossible in English. 

Another difference between freat and yroujaTp is that 
treat does not necessarily refer to food and drink. For exam- 
ple, it may be used when someone pays for someone else’s 
theatre or cinema ticket. 


eg 9. —I hardly ever go to Covent Garden now. The 
tickets are so expensive. 
—T ll treat you for your birthday. 
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Here treat corresponds to npuraawiatp. 

As mentioned above, treat is not always connected with 
payment, at least not directly; it may mean simply something 
exceptional and pleasant. 


eg 10. We’re treating the children to a day in London. 


In some cases no payment is involved at all. 


eg I1. I treated myself to a day off yesterday. 
(of a person working at home, for example, or a 
housewife) 


Treat may be used as a noun in situations of this type. 


eg 12, The children were allowed to stay up late as a 
special treat. 
13. It’s a real treat for me to spend an evening just 
relaxing. 


Treat in such situations (examples 10-13) appears to have 
no Russian equivalent. 


Exercise 1. In which of the following situations can treat be used? 
Make up sentences which could be used in or about each situation, 
using the examples given above as models. 


1. John took his parents out to dinner at a restaurant. 2. Christine 
offers her guests some coffee. 3. When Pat went to see her friends she 
took them some jam she had made. 4. Paul took his niece and nephew 
to the zoo. 5. Diana asks her guests to have some strawberries. 6. 
Brenda bought herself some French perfume. 7. Philip gave his neigh- 
bours some tomatoes he had grown in his garden. 8. Susan made a cake 
and asked her friends in the hostel to have some. 9. Janet paid for her 
friend’s dinner at a restaurant as well as her own. 10. Andrew bought 
himself a rather expensive record which he very much wanted. 


Exercise 2. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1, ManbumKk Bbi6exa BO JBOP H YTOCTH JeMeHWaMH BCeX CBOHX 
mpustene, 2. Ona vacro mekaa nuporu u yromana cocegzeli. 3. Bytep- 
6pogn, ppykTH nepeg Bamu. Yromaiitecs! 4. [lo Bevepam ero 4acTo npH- 
Tlawia B pecTopaH, re yroulaH BeNHKOJeNHbIM BHHOM, (pyKTaMH H 
BC€BO3MO2XKHBIMH JeHKaTecamH (delicacies). 5. Ckopo BapeHbe OyyeT Fro- 
TOBO, H a yromy Te6a. 6. Ona NoBesia AeTeH B Kade M yrocTua HX MO- 
poxenpm. 7. B Ca6upa Mena YacTo yromlanu nenbMenamu. 8. CrTapyxa 
yrocrasa comsata a6noKom. 9. $f xouy yrocTHTb Bac rpHOamMu, KOTOpEIe 
sl cam MapnHopad. 10. Tocre npuraacuam 8 pecTopaH uw yrollamH pyc- 
CKHMH 6JIMHaMH UH HKpoit. 


Used To 


Used occurs with to in the following two constructions: 
1. as a finite verb, denoting something that existed or was 
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done in the past (generally a repeated action) but no longer 
exists or is done now. 

Used here is the past tense of to use, the present form 
use having become archaic in this sense. It is pronounced 
[ju:st], although the final ¢ is not usually sounded before a 
following ¢, as in used to [‘ju:stu]. To here is part of the 
following infinitive. 


eg 1. We used to live in the centre. (but we don’t live 

there any longer) 

2. I used to go to work on the bus before the new 
metro station opened. (but now I go on the metro) 

3. There’s the café we used to go to. (We don’t go 
there any more.) 

4. Ann used to play the piano very well in her youth. 

5. Mother used to read us a siory every night before 
we went to bed. 

6. There used to be some old wooden houses here. 


The second verb is generally omitted when implied by the 
context. 


eg 7. She doesn’t come to see me as often as she used 
to. 
8. — Have a cigarette. 
—No, thank you. I don’t smoke. 
— Oh, I thought you did. 
—WNo. I used to, but I gave it up last year. 


This construction is very useful to guides and others show- 
ing people round historic places: 


9. Peter-Paul’s fortress used to be a prison. 
10. This is the place where they used to make tar for 
ships. 


It is clear from the above examples that used to does not 
always denote a repeated action (nos. 1, 6, and 9). We used 
to live in the centre obviously does not mean We usually 
lived in the centre. Even in those sentences where the verb 
does denote a repeated action (nos. 2-4, 7, 8, 10) this is 
not the main idea. For example, J used to go to work on the 
bus is not synonymous with J usually went on the bus. The 
first sentence means that formerly (always, usually or only 
sometimes — it is not relevant here) I went on the bus, where- 
as now I do not; the second means that in most cases I 
went by bus but sometimes by some other means of trans- 
port, or walked. Used to does not necessarily imply fre- 
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quent repetition, for we may say / sometimes/occasionally used 
to go on the bus. The main idea is that I no longer do so 
at all. 

It therefore follows that the most appropriate Russian 
translation of used to with the infinitive is the imperfect 
aspect of the verb, with the inclusion of paubme or Korfa-To 
if there is no adverbial modifier in the English sentence. 


eg 1. We used to live in the centre. 

Most paHbille XH B LLEHTpe. 

2. I used to go to work on the bus before the new 
metro station opened. 
Al esau Ha paOoTy Ha aBTo6yce AO Tex nop, noKa 
He OTKPbllaCb HOBaA CTaHUMA MeTpoO. 

8. There’s the cafe we used to go to. 
Bot kage, re MBI paHnbilie Opipanu. 

4, Ann used to play the piano very well in her youth. 
SHH xopolio wrpasia Ha pose B MOJOZOCTH. 

5. Mother used to read us a story every night before 
we went to bed. 
Mama HaM Ka?Kfblii Beyep YNTa/a CKa3KYy Nepey, CHOM. 

6. There used to be some old wooden houses here. 
Siecb KOFra-TO CTOANM cTapbie JepeBAHHbIe OMA. 


As already mentioned, the present tense of use (meaning 
“have as one’s habit”) has become archaic and no longer oc- 
curs. Therefore such sentences as */ use fo get up at 8 
o’clock are now incorrect. Even worse are sentences of the 
type *J am used to get up at 8 o'clock, which are a mix- 
ture of used to with the infinitive and to be used to with 
the gerund. (See below.) 

Repeated or habitual action in the present is expressed by 
the present indefinite tense. 


eg J1. I get up at 8 o'clock. 
12. She goes to see her mother on Sundays. 


These sentences imply regularity, repetition. The habitual as- 
pect may be emphasized by adverbial modifiers such as usu- 
ally, generally, as a rule, or by the expressions to be in the 
habit of, to have a habit of. 


eg 13. I usually/generally get up at 8 o'clock. 
14. We go skiing on Sundays as a rule, 
Sh is in the habit\ of ringing me up at about 
15. She { has a habit one o'clock in the morning. 
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Another aspect of used fo with the infinitive which some- 
times causes difficulty is the formation of the interrogative 
and negative. The traditional way is without do, like the anom- 
alous (or special) finites. 


eg 16. Where used they to live? 
17. January Ist used not to be a rublic holiday in 
England. 
18. You used to wear your hair long, use(d)n’t you? 


However, there is a growing tendency to treat use as a nor- 
mal finite and say, for example: 


19, He didn’t use(d) to smoke as much as he does 
now. 

20, He used to smoke, didn’t he? 

21.— There used to be an old apple tree in the gar- 
den. 
—Oh, did there? 

22, Did you use(d) to climb the old apple tree in the 
garden? 


II. “Used” as a past participle with adjectival function — 
followed by the preposition ¢o and either a noun, pronoun 
or gerund. 

Used to here means “accustomed to” and is introduced by 
the verb do be, to get or, less often, by some other link verb 
such as to become or to grow. Any tense may be used, as 
required by the situation. 


eg I. I was born here, so I’m used to the climate. 
2. I don’t mind the cold because I’m used to it. 
3. She isn’t used to getting up early. 
4, He found the job very tiring at first, because he 
wasn’t used to hard work. 
5. —I don’t like the new system of paying bus fares. 
— Don’t worry. You'll soon get used to it. 
— Well, they say one can get used to anything. 
6. I didn’t like the district at first but now I’m get- 
ting used to it. 
7. When they first moved in, the traffic kept them 
awake at night, but they gradually got used to it. 
The distinction between get used to and be used to is that 
get denotes a change of state, a process, whereas be denotes 
the state achieved as a result (see p. 60). Here are some 
more examples to illustrate the distinction. 
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—get used to 


8. It took English people a long time to get used to 
decimal currency. 
9. She was just getting used to the new district when 
they moved again. 
10. I haven't got used to living in the suburbs yet. 
11, It takes a bit of getting used to. 
This is an idiom meaning that something is rath- 
er difficult to become accustomed to. 


—be used to 


12. ?'m used to the climate. 

13. He was used to getting up early. 

14, They quarrelled constantly about money, because 
she had been used to a much higher standard of 
living before their marriage. 


It is clear from these examples, and those quoted earlier 
(nos. 1-7) that there is no justification for saying that mpu- 
BbIK always, or even usually corresponds to got used to. IIpn- 
BbIK(Jla/nu) is the correct translation not only of got used to 
(sentence 7) but also of am/is/are/was/were used to (sentences 
1-4, 12, 13). The sentence Sf mpupsi(na) has to be trans- 
lated in various ways, in accordance with the principles out- 
lined above. The possible translations are: 


. Pm used to it. —state in the present 

. | was used to it. —state in the past 

I got used to it. — change of state in the past 

. ve got used to it. — completion of change, with refer- 
ence to the present 

Pd got used to it. —completion of change with refer- 
ence to the past 


AoOSs 


s 


In practice, situations requiring the first and second trans- 
lations occur more often than those where the others are ap- 
propriate. Such sentences as J got used to it, with no ad- 
verbial modifier or other reference to the past, are compar- 
atively rare. When they do occur, the reference to the past 
is provided by the context. 
eg 15. —I didn’t like my new job at first. Everything 
seemed so difficult. I was in such a state that | 
even thought of leaving. 
— And what happened in the end? 
—I (gradually) got used to it. 
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As for the perfect tenses, these occur in such sentences as: 

16. Have you got used to your new flat now? 

17. I haven't got used to the new timetable yet. 

18. She’s got used to the idea of moving now. 

19. By the end of the year she (had) got used to the 
work. 

20. When he (had) got used to the terminology he found 
that he could translate everything they gave him. 


As indicated by the brackets, the past perfect may he re- 
placed by the past indefinite in many cases. Although the per- 
fect tenses occur as shown above, they are not very often 
used, because a completed process tends to be regarded as a 
state and expressed by the verb fo be. Even in the exam- 
ples given, to be is possible, with a corresponding slight shift 
of emphasis. 


21, Are you used to your new flat now? 

22. I’m not used to the new timetable yet. 

23, She’s used to the idea of moving now. 

24, By the end of the year she was used to the work, 

25. When he was used to the terminology he found 
that he could translate everything they gave him, 


Finally it should be mentioned that used to with a noun, 
pronoun or gerund is characteristic of non-formal style. 
In formal style we find accustomed to instead. Gel is re- 
placed in formal situations by become or grow. (See also 
p. 60.) This gives the following picture: 


Non-Formal Style Formal Style 


Denoting a state: be used to be accustomed to 
Denoting a change get used to _—_become/grow accustomed 
of state: to 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with the appropriate form of be or 
get where necessary. In some cases a negative particle may also be re- 
quired by the sense. 


1. When he was a boy he ... used to play football. 2.—Wouldn’t 
you like to sit down? —No, thank you. I ... used to standing. 3. —I 
don’t like the food here. — You'll soon ... used to it. 4. At first I 
made very slow progress, because I ... used to the system. 5. We ... 
used to go out more often before the baby was born. 6, —Didn’t you 
find it difficult to concentrate with the radio on? —No. I... used to 
it. 7. She ... used to wear her hair long. 8. They say one can ... used 
to anything. 9. He felt very lonely, as he ... used to living by himself. 
10. The children ... used to the new teacher by the end of the month. 
11. I can’t ... used to the new machine. 12. My father... used to read 
a lot before his eyesight got so bad. 13. He was very annoyed by her 
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remark, because he ... used to being spoken to like that. 14. She . 
used to dreamof becoming a famous actress. 15. It took me a long time 
to ... used to the new methods. 16. This street ... used to be called 
Horseguards Avenue. 17. There was no letter from David but Janet 
did not worry. She ... used to his thoughtlessness. 18. Motorists from 
abroad often have difficulty in Britain, because they ... used to driv- 
ing on the left. 


Useful, Helpful, Good (for the Health) 


Useful is applied to such things as tools, household uten- 
sils and gadgets (electric mixers, toasters, etc.), books, maps, 
etc., information, advice, ideas. Here are some examples of 
usage: 


1. Thank you for the potato-peeler. It will be very 
useful. 

. Alan always gives useful presents but Margaret 
prefers something decorative. 

. Is a very useful book. 

. I find the index useful. 

. There are some useful exercises in this book. 

. John gave me some useful advice about record-play- 
ers. 


DANA bb 


Useful is also used of clothes, meaning that they can be 
worn often or on various occasions: 


7. This is avery useful jacket. It goes with everything. 


Note the expressions to find smth. useful (see example 4) and 
to come in useful, which often occurs in colloquial English 
in the sense of “prove to be useful”. 


8. The money I earned will come in (very) useful (for 
my holiday). 


Useful is sometimes applied to people in colloquial style, 
meaning “able to help; capable”. 


eg 9. Peter’s a useful person to have around. 
10. Johnson is a useful member of the team. 


The expression make oneself useful, also colloquial, means 
“do something to help”. 


eg 11. (When some friends are preparing for a party) 
— Don’t just sit there. Make yourself useful. Cut 
some bread, or lay the table. 
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On the whole, however, helpful, meaning “willing to help”, 
is more often used with reference to people. 


eg 12. Angela is a very helpful person. 
13, The librarian was very helpful. She showed me 
how to use the catalogue. 
14. (Customer to shop assistant)— Thank you for be- 
ing so helpful. 


Note that helpful is usually preceded by an adverb of degree 
such as very, most or so. 

In the sense of “beneficial (to the health)”, neither useful 
nor helpful is used, but good for you. 


eg 15. You should eat more fruit. It’s very good for you. 
16. Swimming is good for you. 


Where appropriate the pronouns me, him/her, etc. are used. 
17. It will be good for me to go to bed early. 


Good for you/me, etc. are characteristic of informal and semi- 


formal style. In formal style good for the health or bene- 
ficial is used instead. 


eg 18. Raw vegetables are very good for the health. 
19. Massage is often beneficial in such cases. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with useful, helpful or good for you. 


1. I found the discussion very .... 2. I want to give her some- 
thing ... for her birthday. 3. — Eat up your cabbage, Brian. It’s very 
... . 4, Paul will be a ... person to have on the committee. 5. I didn’t 
know what to choose but the assistant was very ... . 6. — Don’t throw 
that box away. It may come in... . 7. This book will be particularly 
... to teachers. 8. — This is such a... skirt. 9. It will be very ... to 
go skiing regularly. We shall get plenty of exercise and fresh air. 10. 
When I go to see my friends I try to make myself .... 11. — This 


salad is very nice. — It’s very ..., too. 12. He finds the electric drill 
he bought very ... . 


Variant, Version 


Variant is a learned word applied mainly to different 
forms of words, sayings, texts, etc., or species (of plants, 
animals, etc.). 


eg 1. “Hullo”, “hello” and “hallo” are three variants of 
the same word. 
2. There are two variants of this saying: “A poor 
workman blames his tools” and “A bad workman 
quarrels with his tools”. 
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3. Even after a close study of the two manuscripts 
scholars could not agree as to which was the origi- 
nal variant of this phrase. 


Version is much more widely used, in various contexts. 
Firstly it is applied to a particular translation (of a whole 
work, a passage or simply a phrase or word). 


eg 4. Which version of “Eugene Onegin” do you like 
best? 
5. (When discussing a translation in class) 
—TI’ve got a different version. 
6. —Can anybody suggest a better version? 
7. —Your version is rather clumsy. 


It may also denote one of two or more existing variants of 
a book or other work. 


eg 8, — I’ve just read “The Magus” by John Fowles. 
— The original version or the revised version? 
9. There are several modern versions of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 
10, — Have you seen “My Fair Lady”? 
— Yes, the screen version, not the stage version. 


Another meaning of version is “one person’s account of an 
event or situation as compared with that of another person”. 


eg I1. The girl said she was just standing at the side of 

the road waiting to cross, but the driver’s version 
was quite different. He said she dashed out in 
front of the car. 

12, All the witnesses gave different versions of what 
happened. 

13. [ve listened to everybody else. Now tell me your 
version. 


Version is also used of goods (produced and sold). 


eg 14. This dress is a cheaper version of the one we saw 
in the other shop. 
15, The new version of this tape-recorder has a better 
microphone. 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with variant or version (sg. or pl.). 


1. “A University Grammar of English? by Quirk, Greenbaum, 
Leech and Svartvik is a shorter ... of “A Grammar of Contemporary 
English” by the same authors. 2. I shan’t decide anything until I’ve 
heard Bill’s ... of the affair. 3. Thresh and thrash are two ... of the 
same verb. 4. — Alison, please read out your ... . (of a translation) 
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5. — Which ... of the song do you like best? 6. — Your sewing ma- 
chine’s the sameas mine, isn’t it? — It’s the same model, but a slight- 
ly smaller . 7. The ... sarvant occurs in only one text; the oibere all 
have servant. 8. The newspaper I read gave a different ... of the inci- 
gent: 9. Thru is an American ... of through. 10. I enjoyed the orches- 
ral ... more. 


Wage, Salary, Pay, Stipend, Fee, Royalties 


These words are all used to denote money paid for work 
but they are not interchangeable. Their usage is as follows: 
wage(s), salary. 

Most employed people are paid a wage or a salary. The 
difference between these two words, and the forms of pay- 
ment they denote, is related to the traditional distinction 
between a trade, that is, a manual occupation or other occu- 
pation not requiring advanced study, and a profession, that 
is, an occupation requiring advanced study, especially a 
university degree.1 Thus factory-workers and other manual 
workers, clerks, typists and other office-workers below mana- 
gement level, shop assistants, and so on receive wages, whereas 
professional people (for example, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
managers) receive salaries. 

However, wage and salary are not synonyms, differenti- 
ated only according to the type of occupation. Wages are 
usually paid weekly, in cash, whereas salaries are usually 
paid monthly, by cheque. Thus a factory-worker or a typist, 
for example, receives a small sealed envelope or wage 
packet every week (usually on Thursday or Friday), inside 
which is the money he or she has earned and a slip of pa- 
per (or wage slip) giving details about how the amount has 
been calculated, including deductions for income tax, etc. 

The wages of many industrial workers are made up of 
several elements: their basic wage, which is the fixed sum 
they receive for a certain number of hours (usually 40-44 
hours a week) at the basic rate (of pay); overtime pay, for 
any extra hours, which are paid at a higher rate, called the 
overtime rate; and sometimes a bonus (an additional payment 
for a particular reason, for example, higher productivity). Thus 
their wages vary at least slightly from week to week. 

The plural form wages is widely used even when the 
sense is singular. 


1 For a full treatment of these words see: Povey J., Walshe I. AN 
ENGLISH TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. M., 1982. 
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eg I. He went to get his wages. 
2. His wages are £130 a week. 


The distinction between wage and wages with singular mean- 
ing is not clear cut. However, the following tendencies can 
be observed in practice. 

The singular form is mainly confined to cases where the 
word is modified by an adjective or other attribute. 


eg 3. The minimum wage in the ship-building industry 
is £... a week. 


Other expressions with wage include: 
a good/decent/regular/living wage 
Note. Living here means “enough to live on”. 


Even when there is an attribute the plural form is often 
used, at least with such adjectives as good, decent and regu- 
lar (but not, for example, with minimum or living). 


eg 4. He earns good/decent/regular wages. 
The singular form wage is usual when it is itself attribut- 
ive, as in: 
— wage packet — see above 
— wage increase/rise 
— wage freeze=a (usually temporary) ban on wage increases 
— wage-earner=one who works for wages (contrasted with 
the salaried classes) 


As stated above, salaries are paid to professional people, 
monthly, by cheque. At the end of the month such people 
are given a cheque for a certain amount, or, more often, 
simply a slip of paper informing them that this sum has 
been paid into their bank account. This slip also shows the 
deductions which have been made, for example, for income 
tax, like the wage slip described above. When a person re- 
ceives his salary slip he can go to the bank and draw out 
all or part of the money, and write cheques to other people 
or institutions; for example, he can pay his rent, his gas, 
electricity and telephone bills by cheque, and pay for large 
purchases in shops by cheque, too. Thus a person who re- 
ceives a salary must have a bank account, whereas a wage- 
earner need not (and usually does not). 

Salaries are not so closely linked to the mumber of 
hours worked as wages. Salaried people often (although not 
always) have to work a certain number of hours a week but 
if they work extra hours they are not paid any more. 
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Sometimes salaries are expressed as a yearly figure, for 
example, £15,000 p. a. (Lat. per annum =per year). This 
is the usual practice in advertisements for jobs in newspa- 
pers. Speaking about a person’s income we can say, for exam- 
ple, “He earns £15,000 a year”. However, this does not 
mean that he is paid yearly, although the amount may include 
other income besides his regular salary. 


pay 

The use of pay as a noun was formerly restricted to the 
armed forces. Hornby gives the following definition: “Money 
paid for regular work or services, esp. in the armed forces. 
(‘Pay’ is used instead of ‘wages’ and ‘salary’ in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force)”. During recent years, however, it has 
come to be widely used as a general term, including both 
wages and salaries. There are probably three reasons for this 
development: 
(1) It enables one to avoid using “wages and salaries” in gen- 
eral statements relating to all employed people; 


eg 5. Higher pay usually leads to higher prices. 


(2) The distinction between those jobs in which workers re- 
ceive wages and those where they receive a salary (the old 
distinction between a trade and a profession) is not as clear 
cut as it used to be. Using pay avoids this difficulty in 
borderline cases. 
(3) Pay is a short word and therefore especially favoured by 
journalists. 

Thus pay can be used either as a general term, as in 
example 5 above, or instead of wage(s) or salary/ies in such 
sentences as: 


6. Miners are demanding higher pay. (= wages) 
7. Discussions about teachers’ pay will take place next 
week, (= salaries) 


Pay is used in many expressions, especially in the mass 
media but also in conversation. Here are some of the most 
common. 

—pay day — the day on which one is paid (There is no cor- 
responding expression with wage or salary.) 
—pay packet = wage packet (see above) 


This expression may also be used to denote the wages 
themselves. 


eg 8. The latest rise will add £3 to the miners’ weekly 
pay packet. 
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—pay slip = wage/salary slip (see above) 
— pay cheque = salary cheque (see above) 
— pay rise/increase 

— pay claim—a demand for higher pay 


eg 9. The dockers have put in a 15% pay claim. 


— pay offer—an offer of a pay increase, made by the em- 
ployers in response to a pay claim (It is nearly always lower 
than the amount demanded.) 


eg 10. The electricity workers have accepted/rejected the 
management’s latest pay offer. 


—pay talks/negotiations — talks/negotiations about pay 
—equal pay (for equal work) 

In practice this usually means equal pay for men and 
women doing the same work. 
—pay parity ["pzratr] — equal pay for workers in different 
companies or industries doing the same or comparable work. 


eg 11. Drivers employed by British Road Services (a state- 
owned corporation) are demanding pay parity 
with drivers in the private sector. 
— gross pay — pay before deductions for income tax, etc. 
—nett pay —pay after deductions, i.e. what a worker ac- 
tually receives 
—take-home pay—a colloquial equivalent of nett pay 


Pay 
is also used of money paid not for work but instead of 
work, 


—sick pay — paid to workers who are ill 
—holiday pay — paid to workers who are on holiday 


Note also the expression holiday with pay. 


eg 12. Employees of this company are entitled to three 
bs? holiday with pay. 
weeks \ paid holiday. 
—unemployment pay—paid to those who are unemployed 
—strike pay — paid by unions to workers on strike 


stipend 
This word was formerly used in the sense of salary but 


is now rare. The COD defines it as “fixed periodical money 
allowance for work done, salary, esp. clergyman’s official 
income” and Hornby as “(esp. clergyman’s) salary”. 

The adjective stipendiary is sometimes used, meaning “re- 
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ceiving a salary, paid for one’s work”. For example, stipend- 
iary magistrates are those who are paid for their work (they 
are professional lawyers) in contrast to ordinary magistrates, 
or Justices of the Peace, who are not. 

Note that the money allowance paid to students by the 
state is called a grant.t 


fee 


This is used of payments made to doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, architects and other professional people for their serv- 
ices, if these services are given on a private basis. Unlike 
a salary, a fee is not a regular payment but payment for 
certain work. In Britain doctors who work within the Nation- 
al Health Service receive a salary from the state; those who 
work privately receive fees from their patients. Private schools 
charge fees and can be called fee-paying schools. Colleg- 
es and universities, although not private, also charge fees. 
However, these fees do not represent the full cost of the 
education provided and the fees of many students (all except 
those whose parents have high incomes) are paid by the 
local authority, in addition to the maintenance grant. 
royalty 

Royalty is used as a countable noun to denote a payment 
made by a publisher to an author, editor or composer for 
each copy of a book, musical work, etc. sold, or by a per- 


former or producer for each public performance of a play or 
musical work. 


eg a. The publisher offered him a royalty of 10% (of the 
price of the book on all copies sold). 
b. He received £500 in royalties. 


The plural form is more common than the singular. 
Another, similar meaning of royalty is “the sum paid to 
the proprietor of a patented invention for the use of it.” 


Exercise. Fill in the blanks with wage, salary, pay, or royalty (sg. 
or pl.), giving alternatives where possible. The occupation of the 


person(s) to whom payment is made is given in brackets where 
necessary. 


1. Train drivers are demanding higher ... . 2. The workers com- 
plained that they couldn’t live on their ... . (factory-workers) 3. He 
was a skilled craftsman and earned good .... 4. His... is £250 a 


month. 5. He could not afford to pay the solicitor’s ... . 6. He spends 


1 The usage of this word, and scholarship is treated fully in: Povey 
ee Walshe I. AN ENGLISH TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. M., 1982 (unit 
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about a quarter of his ... on rent, (teacher) 7. It’s day tomorrow. 
8. Do miners receive high ... ? 9. The government ‘announced a . 
freeze. 10. Talks about nurses’. . . will continue tomorrow. 11. What is the 
minimum ... in the building industry? 12. He was offered a more in- 
teresting job but at a slightly lower .... (engineer) 13. In England 
only best-selling writers can live on their ... . 14. Bill felt very proud 
of himself when he received his first ... packet at the end of the 
week. 15. Public school ... are now so high that only a small mi- 
nority of parents can afford to send their children there. 


Want, Try, Attempt 


Want expresses only desire. Therefore if the desire is trans- 
lated into action to achieve what is desired, try should be 
used instead, 


eg 1. The thief tried to run away but a passer-by caught 
him by the arm. 
2. I tried to open the cupboard but it was locked. 


Want can be used in such sentences only to denote a desire 
to do something. 

Attempt can be used instead of try in formal style. 

Try and attempt generally imply lack of success, Thus 
He tried/attempted to run away implies that he was unsuc- 
cessful, even if this is not stated. Similarly such sentences 
as The writer tries/attempts to show/prove/describe, etc. ... 
usually imply that he did not manage to do so, or only to a 
limited degree. If he was successful, we say simply “The 
writer shows/proves/describes, etc. ...” 

Thus there are three separate situations, as illustrated by 
the following examples: 


8. He wanted to run away. (but he didn’t even try) 
—desire, usually without action 

4. He tried/attempted to run away. 
— action, usually unsuccessful 

5. He ran away. 
— successful action. 


Although try and attempt are synonymous in the above 
examples, the distinction being purely stylistic, try has other 
uses, in which it cannot be replaced by attempt, even in for- 
mal style. 


eg 6. Try one of these cakes. 
7. Have you tried the new shampoo? 


Here ¢ry corresponds to the Russian npo6opatb. In this sense 
try can be followed by the gerund, 
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eg 8. —I’m always in a rush in the morning. 
—Try getting up earlier. 


This means “get up earlier and see whether you are less 
rushed” and can be compared with Try to get up earlier, which 
means Make an effort to do it. The distinction between try 
with the gerund and with the infinitive can also be seen from 
the following pairs of sentences. 


9a. Try opening the window. 
(= Open it and see whether you feel better.) 
b. Try to open the window. 
(= Make an effort to open it. It’s difficult to 
openi.) 
10a. He tried speaking without notes. 
(=He spoke without notes to see whether the 
speech/lecture would be better.) 
6. He tried to speak without notes. 


(=He did his best to speak without notes but 
failed.) 


Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with the necessary form of want, 
try or attempt, or, where none of these are appropriate, change the 
infinitive to a finite form. 


1. She ... to stop him but he was going too fast. 2. Did you . 

to ask me something? 3. I... to ask a question but there was no 
time. 4. Paul ... to ask a question but the others shouted him down. 
5. I... to get off the bus but the doors closed before I could make 
my way to the exit. 6. The scientists ... to prove that the disease 
was caused by radiation but the evidence was inconclusive. 7. In “Oliver 
Twist” Dickens ... to show the appalling conditions in which many 
people lived at that time. 8. He ... to ring the airport to inquire about 
he delay but the number was engaged. 9. Janet ... to sit down and 
rest but all the seats were occupied. 10. John ... to grow tomatoes in 
the garden but the plants hardly produced any fruit. 


Exercise 2. Read each sentence as it stands and then reword it 
using try, either with the gerund or the infinitive. 


Model: a. Cook the mushrooms in butter and see if you like them 
that way. 
Try cooking the mushrooms in butter. 
b. I did my best to explain it to her but I don’t know 
whether she understood. 
I tried to explain it to her. 


1. Drink your tea with milk. You may prefer it that way. 2. I know 
yours very busy but do your best to come tomorrow. 3. We did our 
est to mend the television but we didn’t succeed. 4. We may not be 
able to help you but we’ll do our best. 5. Use this shampoo and tell 
me what you think of it. 6. I did my best to persuade Susan not to 
go, but it was useless. 7. Study in the morning. You may find it easier. 
8. Make an effort to imitate my pronunciation. 9. Speak French and 
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see if they understand you. 10. You'll never learn to speak French 
unless you make an attempt to speak it. 11. I'll change doctors and 


see whether I get better treatment. 12. We must do our best to find a 
nanny, 


Exercise 3. Read the Russian sentences with their possible English 
translations and discuss the differences in meaning or style between the 
various alternatives (indicated by oblique strokes or brackets). 

1. On xoTen 3a6bITb STOT YTPeHHHM pasroBOp, HO MBICJIH BHOBb H 
BHOBb BOSBpalllaJIMCcb K HeMy. 

He wanted/tried to forget that morning conversation but over and 
over again the ideas came back into his mind. 


2. Tloacyaumpti 3apa, 4TO XOTe] HaYaTb HOBYIO XKH3Hb, HO ObIBINHe 
CooOWIHHKH eMy nomemasH. 

The accused declared that he (had) wanted/tried to start a new life 
but (that) his former accomplices had prevented him. 

3. On Ge3sycnemHo MbITaca NPpoOuTbCA CKBO3b TONY. 

He vainly tried/attempted to force his way through the crowd. 

4. Pexuccep nbiTaeTcd YKIOHHTECA OT peleHHA NpPOOMeMBI, NOCTAaBACH- 
HOH B mbece. 


‘ tries/attempts to avoid | (solving) the problem 
The director { avoids } posed in the play. 


5. PeGenok xoTed NOMOYb OTLY, HO TOJbKO Mella eMy. 

The child wanted/tried to help his father, but only hindered him. 

6. TIpesugeuT He cormtacuiicd C STHM HW MBbITaICA OOBHHHTb B pac- 
NpocrpaneHHH NOZOOHEIX yTBepxKZeHHH NpeAcTaBuTeneH mpeccHl. 


The president disagreed with this and { pel aes to ey 


representatives of the press of spreading such statements. 
7. B ToT Be“ep 4 XoTela NonmacTb Ha HOBLIH aMepvKaHCKHH cub, 
HO 6HeTOB He ObLIO. 


. wanted to see )th new American film but there 
That evening | { tried to get into were no tickets. 


8. [tupextop peMOoHTHOM MacTepcKO nbITanca OObACHHTb MIOxoe Ka 
wecTBO paOOTbI OTCYTCTBHEM KBaJIH(PHUMPOBAHHBIX KajpPOB. 


tried/attempted to oe 


The manager of the repair department ) . plained 


the poor quality of the work by the lack of qualified workmen. 


Work, Job, Position, Post, Situation 


All these words can be used to denote paid employment. 
Work is the most general. It is uncountable in this sense 
and is used in such sentences as: 


1. I enjoy my work, 
: green ee very interesting/boring/tiring, etc. 


8. He’s looking for work. 


2 
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4. He’s out of work. 
5. The principle of equal pay for equal work has now 
been accepted. 


Work is also used in an extended sense to mean one’s place 
of work. 


eg 6. —Where’s John? 
— At work. 
to work? 


7. What time do you get { home from work? 
8. I met him on the way to work. 
However, work does not necessarily denote something for 
which one is paid, as illustrated by the following examples. 
9. There’s always a lot of work to be done in the gar- 


den. 
10. He said that shopping and cooking was women’s 
work. 


It is also used of schoolchildren and students. 
eg I1. Peter’s work has improved this term. 
12. Helen hasn’t done much work lately. 


Remember that work is uncountable here, too. Speaking of 
an exercise, composition, etc. written by a schoolchild or stu- 
dent, we use a piece of work, or simply work, or specify 
the type. 


a good piece of work. 
eg 13. This is } a good translation/composition, etc. 
good work. 


14. Give your work/translations/compositions/exercises 


in. 
15. You have only done two pieces of (written) work 
this term. 


In the case of written tests and examinations, we use paper. 


eg 16. Give your papers in now, please. 
17. Have you marked the (exam) papers? 


A work (pl. works) means “something created by an ar- 
tist (a book, picture, piece of music, etc.)”, “a work of art”, 


eg 18. This is one of Khrennikov’s latest works. 
19. Some people say that the picture is a work of 
genius. 
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Job is a countable noun which formerly meant only some 
particular piece of work or a task which has to be done, 
usually something practical and not very large, for example, 
cleaning the windows or mowing the lawn or doing some 
minor repairs. Job is still used in this sense. 


eg 20. I've got a lot of jobs to do (in the house). 
21. I'd like you to do a little job for me. Would you 
mind wiping these glasses? 


One may do jobs oneself or pay someone else to do them. 
An odd job man is one who dces various jobs in the house 
and garden. 

Nowadays, however, job is increasingly used to denote 
regular, paid employment (instead of post, position or situa- 
tion). 
job as a teacher. 


eg 22. I’ve applied for a teaching job. 


23. She got a job as a secretary when she left college. 
24, It’s a very interesting job. 

25. He lost his job. 

26. He’s looking for a job. 

27. I want to change my job. 

28. She’s constantly changing jobs. 


Note. Avoid using several jobs as in *She’s changed several jobs. 


29. A lot of jobs are advertised in newspapers. 
30. A woman has to do her job and run the house as 
well. 
In some sentences job and work are interchangeable, job be- 
ing countable and work uncountable. 


eg 31. My job/work is very interesting/boring/tiring, etc. 
32. I enjoy my job/work. 


38. He’s looking for { oy 


In sentences where only a countable noun is appropriate, how- 
ever, only job is possible, for example, in sentences 22, 25 
and 27-30 above. 

This use of job is still considered to be colloquial by some 
people but it is spreading fast to more formal style. It is 
increasingly used in the mass media, in such sentences as: 


84, The Liverpool factory will close next month, with 
the loss of 2,000 jobs. 
35. The government promised to create more jobs. 
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Post is still preferred to job in formal style with reference 
to professional people (that is, teachers, doctors, lawyers 
and others with a degree or similar qualification). 


eg 36. The post of chief librarian has become vacant. 
37. He applied for a teaching post. 
(Cf. example 22 above.) 


The stylistic distinction between post and job can be well 
illustrated by the following sentences from “The Word Child” 
by Iris Murdoch. The first is taken from the narrative and 
the second from a dialogue (about the same situation): 


38. I knew that my chances of getting an academic 
post, at my age and with my record, were nil. 
39, —I can’t get a university job now, Crystal, that’s 

just a dream. 


Position is used in a similar but somewhat wider sense, 
not being confined to professional people. It is also formal. 


eg 40. He applied for the position of hotel manager. 


Situation was formerly used to denote a position as a do- 
mestic servant or similar, but is now archaic except in the 
expressions SITUATIONS VACANT and SITUATIONS WANT- 
ED. These are printed in newspapers at the top of columns 
containing advertisements for jobs available and requests for 
jobs respectively. These columns do not cover all types of 
occupation but only manual, clerical, secretarial, domestic 
work, or other work not requiring advanced training. Pro- 
vane posts are advertised under the heading APPOINT- 

NTS. 


Exercise 1. Fill in the blanks with work, job, post, position or sit- 
uation (sg. or pl.). 


1. What's his ... ? 2. Over three million people are now out of ... 
in Britain. 3. I can’t stop now. I’ve got too much ... todo. 4. Ap- 
plications for the ... of chief engineer must be received by March 3Ist. 
5. I must stay at home this evening and do all my ... — ironing, 
mending, and so on. 6. If you’re looking for a... as a typist why 
don't you read the advertisements in the evening paper, under i 
VACANT? 7. I’ve been offered a ... with a shipping company. 8. A 
lot of married women have ... nowadays. 9. The programme included 
several new ... by British composers. 10. I can’t tell you your marks 
because I haven’t marked your ... yet. 


Exercise 2. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. Mos pa6ota Mue Hpasutca. 2. On numer Oomee uHTepecHyio padoTy. 
8. Oxa ycTpowiach paOoTaTb MaliMHucTKOl B u3faTempcTBe. 4. Emy npeg- 
JIOMMIM MecTO 3aBenyiouero. 5. —Y MeHA cefoqHA OUeH_ MHOTO pa6o- 
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Tul. 6. ({Tpenodasameas Ha sanamunx) —Cpaiite pa6oret, noxadyiicta. 7. 
Ox xoueT cMeHuTb pa6oty. 8. On Ha pa6ote. 9. Upuna eme He npumaa 
c pa6otn. 10. Stor neti3zax — ofHa u3 ero MocseqHux pabot. 11. — Ta- 
Ha, Bb! HaNHCasIM OWCHb xOpoulyio paOoTy, NomysyHau oTangHo. 12. On 
CJMMIKOM ¥aCTO MeHAeT padoTy. 


Worker, Workman, Working Man 


In the context of industry worker usually denotes a man- 
ual worker or one who operates a machine. 


eg I. Workers at the Ford Motor Company have decided 
to go on strike for higher pay. 
2. The electricity workers are asking for a 25% pay 
rise. 
3. The shop steward urged the workers to attend the 
meeting. 


It also has this meaning in political economy. 
eg 4. Workers of the world, unite. 


However, worker may be used of anyone who works, and 
is therefore rarely used alone as a general term in other 
contexts. For example, He’s a worker is unlikely to be un- 
derstood in Britain as He’s a manual worker. In fact, this 
sentence has another meaning, namely He works hard (what- 
ever his job is). Instead English people say He’s a factory 
worker or, if he does not work in a factory, He’s a carpent- 
er/plumber/electrician, etc. 

Manual worker could be used in the above example, but 
it is more common as a collective term in such sentences as: 


5. The average earnings of manual workers in Brit- 
ain are still lower than those of white-collar work- 
ers. 

6. Many manual workers have been made redundant 
by automation. 


With reference to social class, the expression working 
class is used. 


eg 7, He’s working Class. 
Note the absence of article here. 
8. He comes from a working-class family. 
9, They live in a working-class district. 
10. The proportion of students from working-class 
homes is still very low. 
11. Working-class people rarely vote Conservative. 
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The working class is naturally also used in its original, sub- 
stantival sense. 


eg 12. The speaker promised to protect the interests of 
the working class. 
13. Large resorts such as Blackpool are especially pop- 
ular with the working class(es). 


The plural form working classes is often used without any 
apparent difference of meaning. (The SOED gives “chiefly 
pl.” 
Worker is used in various compounds besides factory 
worker and manual worker. Some of the most common are: 


— office worker — see p. 93 

— white-collar worker = office worker, especially in contrast 
to a factory worker (who wears overalls) 

— mineworker/steelworker/farm worker, etc. 

—research worker 


Except for research worker, compounds with worker are 
not often used with reference to the professions (see p. 135) 
although such expressions as cinema worker sometimes occur. 
Such expressions as those listed above are mainly used in the 
plural, collectively. 


eg 14. Office workers usually start work at 9 a.m., al- 
though in London many start later, at 9.30 or 10. 


Workman is used as a general term to include such manual 
workers as builders, decorators, plumbers, electricians, etc. 


eg 15. The workmen brought the materials on Friday 
and promised to start the job on Monday. 


However, we cannot use workman to state a man’s occupa- 
tion (*He’s a workman) or with reference to class (= He’s 
working class.). Since women are rarely if ever employed as 
builders, decorators, etc. in Britain, there is no feminine 
form. 

Workman also has a meaning similar to craftsman in 
such sentences as: 


16. He’s a good/poor/skilled workman. 
17.4 4 Poor workman blames his tools. (a common saying) 
, bad workman quarrels with his tools. 


Working man is sometimes used to denote a member of 
the working classes. 
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eg 18. Greyhound-racing is sometimes said to be the work- 
ing man’s substitute for horse-racing. 
19. The working man’s drink is beer. 


It also occurs in the expression working man’s club, a type 
of social (= recreational) club fairly widespread in the north 
of England. 

Sometimes, however, working man seems to refer to any 
man who works. 

Working woman is used mainly in the wider sense, mean- 
ing a woman who goes out to work (whatever her job), as 
opposed to one who stays at home, a housewife. 


eg 20. The number of working women in Britain has 
increased enormously since the war. 


Working wife/mother are also used in this general sense. 


eg 21. An increasing number of working wives expect 
their husbands to do their share of the shopping 
and housework. 
22, More nursery schools are needed to make life easi- 
er for working mothers. 


Working people is sometimes used to denote members of the 
working class but more often in a wider sense, meaning all 
those who work. The exact meaning depends on the context. 


Exercise. Translate the following sentences into English. 


1. On pa6ouuit. 2. Ona u3 pa6oyeli cempu. 3. TNetpos o4eub xopomnit 
pa6oTHHk. 4. Muorne pa6oune Hamero 3aB0a 3aHHMAIOTCA CHOpToM. 5. 
Haxogscb B Lopuxe, JlenvH HecKoszbKO pa3 BBICTyNan Tepex weeltuap- 
cKHMH pa6ouumu. 6. Ha kondepeniinn BbICTyNadM pexKHCcephl, akTepbl, one- 
paTopp! H Apyrve paGoTHuKH KuHO. 7. | Maa—npa3qHHK TpyAAuHxca 
pcero mMupa. 8. Jo KoHa cMenbI padouve 3aKOHYMH pasrpy3kKy KHpMH- 
ua. 9. TloxmaquHk OTMeTHA, 4TO SKOHOMHKa BO MHOTOM 34BHCHT OT pa- 
GOoTHHKOB cerbcKOrO xosaiictBa. 10. Hama Kouctutyiua rapauTupyer npa- 
BO Ha MeHcHIO Kaxkfomy TpyAamemyca. 11. Cuopa G6acTyioT padoTHHKH 
aHrIMicKux *KenesHEIx popor. 12. B stom paone JIOHROHa 2KMBYT B 
OCHOBHOM pa6ouHe. 
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ENGLISH INDEX 


The index includes all words about which information is given in 
the text. Phrases are included only if they are head phrases or if they 
cannot be found in the unit devoted to the relevant head word. 


accident 9 
accustomed (to) 131 
again 10-11 
already 11-12 
annoying 121 
apparent(ly) 12-13 
appear 14-16 
appointments 145 
approach 32 
ashamed 98 
attempt 140 
attend 32 
attention 87-88 


bakery 49 

basic (rate/wage) 135 

become 60, 129, 131 

beneficial 133 

big 17-21 

block (of flats) 74-75 
office block 93 

board (v) 64 

bonus 135 

boss 45 

brewery 49 

bring 21-23 

Britain, British 25-27 

building 76, 93 

by all means 27 


certainly 28 

chain (store, etc.) 110 
chance 100-102 

chief 45-46 

city 123-124 

collect 24 

come 31-36, 62-63 
comfortable 36 
company (=firm) 38 
congratulate, congratulations 40 
convenient 37 

convert (into flats) 75 
cost 102-103 

curator 44 


defend 42-43 
definitely 29 
descend 32 
director 43-44 
distillary 49 
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embark 64 

England, English 25-27 
Englishman 97 

enter 32 

enterprise 38-39 
evident(ly) 12-13 


factory 46-48 

fairly 50-52, 54 

far 56-57 

fee, fee-paying (schools) 139 
feel 57-58 

fetch 23-24 

few, a 1il-112 

firm (2) 38 

first time, (for) the 59 

flat (n) 74-76 


get 60-66 

go 31-36 

go to bed 64 

good (for the health) 133 
good morning/afternoon, etc. 77 
got (with have) 71-72 

grant (n) 139 

grateful 69 

great 19-21 

Great Britain 25-26 

greedy 70 

greeting (7) 41 

grow (=become) 60, 129, 131 


hallo 77 
happy (birthday/Christmas, etc.) 
40 


have 71 

head (= chief) 45 

helpful 133 

historic, historical, history (att- 
rib.) 73 

house 74-76 

how do you do? 77 

hypermarket 110 


I’m afraid (=unfortunately) 120 
in case 78 

incident 9 

incidental(ly) 10 

Ireland, Irish 25-27 

irritating 121 


job 144 
just (in case) 78 


large 17-19 

leave (v) 32 

lest 79 

little 80-81 

long (adv) 81-82 
long time, a 81-82 
long way, a 56-57 
lot, a 55, 81-86 
lots 84-85 


management 45 
manager 44 

many 82-83, 85 
mark (v= note) 89 
mean (adj) 70-71 
mill (= factory) 48 
mount (v) 32, 64 
much 82-83, 85-86 


note (v) 87-88 
nothing to do but 89 
notice (v), take notice 87 


obvious(ly) 12-14 

of course 29 

offer 90 

office 92-94 

oil refinery 49 

once 94-95 

once again/more 11 
one day/morning, etc. 94-95 
one more time I1 
opportunity 100-101 
overtime (pay/rate) 135 


pay (2) 137-138 

pay attention 87-88 
people 96-97 

person(s) 95-96 

pick up 24 

pity 97 

plant (= factory) 46-50 
please 98-99 

plenty 84-85 

position (= job) 145 
possibility 99-100 

post (= job) 145 
prehistoric (times) 78 
price 102 

propose 91-92 

protect, protective 42-43 
prove (= turn out) 15 


quite 50, 52-55 


rather 50-51, 54 

realize 105-106 

replace 107-109 

retire (to bed) 64 
return 32 

royalty (= payment) 139 


salary 135-137 


Scotland, Scotch, Scottish, Scots 


25-27 
seem 14-15 
several 111-113 
shame 97-98 
ship-yard 49 
shop 109-110 
situation (= job) 145 
small 80-81 
smell (v) 58 
some 111-113 
somebody/someone 96 
stipend, stipendiary 138-139 
store 109-110 
study (mn) 92 
substitute 107-109 
such 114-119 
suggest 91 
supermarket 110 
surely 29-30 


take 23-24 
take notice 87 
terrace 74 
thank you 120 
thankful 70 
tiresome 121 


tiring 121-122 

too (= very) 121 
town 123-124 

treat (v & n) 125-126 
try 140-141 

turn out 15 

turn up 16 


understand 105-106 
United Kingdom 25-26 
used to 126-131 

useful 132 


value 103-104 
variant 133 
version 134 
very 12]-123 
visit (v) 32 


wage 135-136 
Wales, Welsh 25-27 
want 140 
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wish (v) 40 working man/woman/wife/mother, 


wishes (n pl.) 41 people 147-148 
work 39, 142-144 workman 147 

worker 146-147 works (= factory) 48 
working class 146-147 worth 104 


RUSSIAN INDEX 


The index includes all Russian words used in explanations but no 
those which occur only in translation exercises. 


AaJMHHHCTpaTHBHOe 3yaHHe 94 OTXOZHTD 32 
aXMuHuCTpalHA 94 OxpaHATb 42 
Anraua 26 

nopxonuTh 32 
Bpuranua 25 noctT (= AoxKHOCTD) 94 
61opo 94 nosBaAaTaea 15 


npasquuk: C npa3aznuKoml 41 
npeamarath 90 

npenoxpaHath 42 
TpeqnpHuMyHBocTh 39 
IIP€ANPHHHMATeJIBCTBO, YacTHOe 39 
npegnpuatue 39 

npuBuik 60, 130 

npurmamat 126 

npo6opaTb 140 

npomok 60 


BeauxoOputanna 25-26 
BacTb: y Baactu 94 


om 74 

exaTb, e32HTb 32 
«Kapur 70 
3ameHaTb 107 


3ameuaTh 87 
3alluaTb 42 


pa6oTaTb (Ha npeanpuaTun) 39 
paHbue 128 


cry yah 
B calyuae, ecau 78 
B cayyae yero-n. 79 


HOTH, XOLUTD 32 


Ka6uHeT 94 Ha TOT cyly4at, ecan 78-79 
KasaTeca 15 Ha BcaKHH cyual 78 
Kanlenspua 94 cnacn6o 120 
Korga-To 128 cTHiy 97 
KoHTopa 94 
kopnyc 75 raxo 114-119 

TOYHO 29 


nua (= Moqu) 96 
yromatTb 125 


macca (= MHoro) 84 yesxaTh 32 

MuHgHcTepcTB0 94 yxe Ll 

muoro 8 yHupepmar 109 
yHupepcam 110 

HeyxxemH 30 yeran 60 
yYTOMHTeIbHO 121 

o6pamaTb BHuMaHHe 87 ysupexgenne 94 

o6asaTebHo 29 

okagbiBateca 13-15 uex 110 

oTyen 94 

oTfemenue 94 mance 102 
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